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Editorial. 


USINESS men throughout ‘the world are beginning 
to see that war not only destroys a vast amount 
of property and robs the world of. many val- 
uable lives, but that also, on the whole and in 
the long run, it makes business less profitable 

the world over. The United States under the direction 
of Congress are now spending about a billion dollars a 
year. It has repeatedly been stated that seven hundred 
million dollars of this money is spent in preparations for 
war and in payment of the cost of war in the past. ‘That 
leaves us three hundred million dollars a year to be spent 
for the improvement of the country and the benefit of 
the millions of laboring men whose fortunes would be 
greatly improved if we had great sums of money to spend 
for national internal improvements. ‘The whip of econ- 
omy is applied to every one who pleads for the national 
welfare and for money to be expended in furthering the 
arts of peace. But, when the cost of war is in question, 
the guardians of the treasury pour out supplies with 


lavish hands. 
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SomME parts of New England are as wild and deserted 
as any part of the West which is not an actual desert. 
One may ride for miles even through the State of Massa- 
chusetts and see nothing but a dreary landscape of scrubby 
saplings and underbrush, or, worse than that, places 
where every growing thing has been destroyed and even 
the soil burned up. When one notes such signs of ig- 
norance and improvidence and contrasts our treatment 
of nature with that of England and Germany, indignant 
wonder is excited. The travelling agricultural troupes 
will do much good if they can get the attention of the 
people sufficiently to put a stop to this intolerable waste 
and one might say barbarism. 
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Tue record of every holiday and holy day now in- 
cludes a long series of accidents. In the spring holidays 
we hear of drownings and other mishaps, and at other 
times of the misadventures of those who ride in auto- 
mobiles or those who frequent the highways on which 
they run to and fro. But the most tragical of all records 
is that which follows the celebration of Independence 
Day. ‘The old Chinese firecrackers were comparatively 
harmless, although now and then a child was burned to 
death by the careless use of punk and powder. Latterly 
the reckless use of dynamite and powerful explosives in 
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bombs, crackers, and other dangerous inventions have 
made the list of deaths and accidents something porten- 
tous. There are times when the multitude enjoys a 
noise, and the advice of John Adams has been taken with 
alacrity. The ringing of bells and the roar of cannon 
may tease the ears of sensitive people, but they are not 
dangerous. We are glad to see that city governments 
and State legislatures are taking measures to protect 
thoughtless and innocent children from the excesses of 


holiday celebrations. 
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Davy CROCKETY? said, “Be sure you are right, then go 
ahead.” ‘The advice is good if it is not taken too literally. 
If we all waited in every case until we were sure beyond a 
doubt that the course we wish to take was the right course, 
we should fall into the mood of Hamlet: indecision lies 
that way. They who are “‘sicklied o’er with the pale 
cast of thought’’ cannot be effective workers and fighters. 
The best we can do is to think we are right before we go 
ahead. Alas for those who go ahead without thinking 
at all! -Unfortunately in our time they form a very 
large class. They are in a great hurry to go somewhere, 
but do not know where they are going. 
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ONE of the most evident and conclusive testimonies 
to the fact that the world is getting on to better things is 
the chorus of praise from all parts of the world which 
has followed the death of King Edward, the Peacemaker. 
Men of all parties in England agree that since he came to 
the throne the king by his personal bearing, his kindliness, 
his tact, his knowledge of men, and his desire to pro- 
mote peace had become the most important personage 
in the world. The family to which he belonged included 
most of the rulers of Europe. Nine kings attended his 
funeral, and over all of them he, in a true sense, ruled. 
He dominated them by the force of a pleasing personality 
which was the true presentment of a forceful mind and a 
firm determination to be a persuasive and peaceful arbi- 
trator between statesmen and nations. 
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LET every man be persuaded in his own mind. Let 
every man and woman estimate as fairly as possible the 
fruitful sources of progress and prosperity in our time 
and the prolific causes of evil and degradation, and then 
throw his influence with all his might on the side of that 
which seems to him right, just, and beneficent, while, 
with charity and with a kindly spirit, he points out that 
which is evil, and, searching out the causes of it, makes 
it dry up and disappear. If there is a leak in the water 
supply of a dwelling house that may be stopped by a 
plug the size of a knitting needle, a whole house might 
be ruined unless, giving up all attempts to stay the 
trickling stream, the householder went to the source and 
plugged the hole from which it was flowing. 
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THE Westminster, a Presbyterian journal, speaks of a 
black list kept by somebody which interferes with the 
settlement of ministers. In every denomination, ap- 
parently, the difficulties are the same. ‘The parishes that 
are seeking ministers are in doubt which of two methods 
to use,—whether to trust to some denominational agency 
to give them the facts concerning candidates, or to use 
their own discretion and intelligence in ascertaining the 
facts for themselves. Both methods have their defects. 
But worse than either of them is to let the supply of the 
pulpits fall into the hands of self-appointed brokers. 
When in doubt concerning the qualifications of any 
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minister who may be available for settlement, the best 
way is to send discreet persons to the place where he has 
studied or where he has been settled and get the facts 
which supply the material for a just judgment. 
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A socius is a comrade. When two or three socii agree 
to work together, they form a partnership. When a 
larger number are organized for business, they become a 
corporation. When, without reference to business, a 
considerable number of persons organize for some spe- 
cific purpose they become a society. But when men, 
women, and children of all sorts and kinds are thrown 
together and forced to shake themselves into some sort 
of orderly co-operation, they become society in its larger 
meaning. They do not organize for business or to carry 
out any specific plan, but they organize to live as happily 
as possible. 
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English Congregationalism. 


Congregationalism in England is reputed to be on the 
whole rather more liberal than the Congregationalism of 
America; but the question of fellowship with those 
who disagree with the majority is sometimes raised in 
England as it is in America, and has not yet received 
any final and decisive answer. Just now the Rev. R. J. 
Campbell and his friends are under discussion. ‘The 
Congregational Union, a Congregational body made up 
of delegates from. county unions, is in a way the ecclesiasti- 
cal representative of British Congregationalism. Of this 
body Mr. Campbell is a member; but he has complained 
that, while he has not been in any official way expelled 
from the organization, he has practically been excluded. 
He has not been put upon the programmes of meetings 
and has sometimes been made the subject of attack by 
members of the Union. He recently wrote a letter to 
the official representatives of this body asking for a defi- 
nite discussion of the question whether he was or was 
not welcome as a member of that body. 

At a recent meeting the question was brought up, and 
the Rev. Mr. Horne, the chairman, and Mr. Campbell 
were allowed each to make a statement, the programme, 
as it was stated, being so crowded that it was impossible 
to throw the question open, as Mr. Campbell desired, to 
a general discussion and decision by vote of the body. 

Mr. Horne assured Mr. Campbell that they had al- 
ways felt that the brotherhood of Congregationalism was 
large enough to contain any one who, with a sense of 
responsibility in himself, felt himself to be in harmony 
with that for which Congregationalism stood. They all 
wished to lay the emphasis on the personal responsibility 
of members of that Union either to continue in allegiance 
to.the Union or to resign their position as members of 
that Union, but he was also assured that this fellow- 
ship did not in any way commit the Union to his theologi- 
cal position or to that of any one of their number. He 
said, however, that they occupied a certain historic posi- 
tion in regard to Christianity which they did not propose 
to surrender. ‘‘I shall carry with me here the conviction 
of all in this assembly when I say that we do not mean 
by one party or another party in the assembly to be driven 
from our loyal allegiance to the great central truths for 
which we stand. They were an historic denomination, 
they had deliberately chosen to do their work outside the 
operations of those denominations that trusted to the 
letter of a written creed to guarantee their orthodoxy, 
and on the other hand they had elected to do their work 
outside the bounds of any Unitarianism. Neither, on 
the one hand, were they going to be driven into reliance 
on the letter of a written creed, nor, on the other hand, 
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were they going to forfeit their place in historic Christen- 
dom by identifying themselves with Unitarianism.” 

_ The secretary wrote that ‘it concerns the duty of 
Congregationalism to suffer no impoverishing of the rich 
variety of its ministry, but rather to encourage indepen- 


dence and individuality in its pulpits,” although he rightly. 


insisted that ‘‘the true Congregational minister and the 
true Congregational Church must be in vital unison.” 
It was also stated that, if the Union should attempt to 
enforce discipline against any member who complied with 
the conditions stated above, it would tear the body 
into three parts, one containing the sympathizers with 
Mr. Forsyth, who had made a bitter attack upon Mr. 
Campbell; one containing the adherents of the new move- 
ment led by Mr. Campbell; and another, the main body, 
left bleeding because of the wounds inflicted on it by these 
secessions. 

The story reminds us of some of the ancient struggles 
in our own body, and the conclusion reached suggests 
that the Union might have accepted the terms of fellow- 
ship proposed in the revised preamble of our own National 
Conference. 

Mr. Campbell was not wholly satisfied with the course 
proceedings took because he wished to have a discussion 
and a decision of the question whether he was or was not 
a member in full fellowship and good standing. The 
end is not yet, but it now looks as if the Congregational 
Union would be able to hold both Mr. Forsyth and Mr. 
Campbell. 


What the Comet saw. 


We have seen the comet, but the comet has also seen 
us. What changes in the earth could it have noted in 
our Western hemisphere, since its first appearance in 
1531, if it had eyes and a mind? Many things of vast 
importance,—-the peopling of the new continent with 
great cities, fertile farms, the beginnings of new empires, 
the opening of life in all its phases to all sorts and con- 
ditions of men, the freedom of the individual, trained by 
the public school and manifested in the ballot. 

But what concerns us most is the freedom not merely 
from social tyranny, but also from superstitious views, 
the forces and phenomena of Nature. We have to turn 
back the pages of history to realize the terror which comets 
used to produce among men. ‘There has been some fear 
that this one might strike the earth and shake all our 
civilization into a heap of hideous ruin, or that the gases 
in its train might stretch the whole human race in a vast 
carpet of death, leaving the globe to whirl on as the 
silent sepulchre of a once vigorous generation. But this 
would be simply a natural accident, a greater illustration 
of the class of perils into which life is always running, as 
in earthquakes. If any survivor remained, he would 
accept such a catastrophe as simply an extreme instance 
of those “dispensations of Almighty God” which we are 
always trying to reconcile with Divine Goodness. 

This fear of an awful accident would seem reasonable 
in the case of a comet, for it has the appearance of some- 
thing that has escaped from the universal order and from 
the control of whatever regulates the universe. The sun 
and the stars are fixed in their orbits. They come and go 
under the regulation of law. We are used to seeing them 
do their work as respectable members of the heavenly host. 
But a comet seems like an insane person who has broken 
loose in the streets of a well-ordered city. It appears 
to have no restraint from within or from without, and 
to be rushing through a law-abiding cosmos whither no 
man can prophesy its course or its results. It is not in 
the least surprisiag that a generation which has been 
well educated in the idea of a universal obedience to law 
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should look upon the wild vagaries of this intruder with 
some uneasiness. ‘There have been suicides among the 
nervous and ignorant, and among the intelligent prob- 
ably more disquiet of mind than they have been willing 
to confess. 

But one kind of terror seems to have been entirely 
outgrown, a kind that four centuries ago, and indeed 
much later, was very common, even among the intelli- 
gent, especially among the religious members of the 
human race. This is the terror which comes, not from 
the thought of a heavenly body which has escaped from 
the divine control, but which, on the contrary, has been 
appointed by divine wrath for a dreadful mission of 
punishment and vengeance. 

Comets were once universally believed to be the signs 
of divine wrath, either as punishment through themselves 
or as the warnings of dreadful calamity soon to come. 
The abdication of Charles V. was caused by one, and 
John Knox believed that the unknown wanderers were 
always the tokens of the anger of God. At the second 
appearance of our present visitor, even a Fellow of the 
Royal Society of England, a man of science (in this case 
“falsely so called’’), wrote in his diary: ‘‘Lord, fit us for 
whatever changes it may portend, for, though I am not 
ignorant that such meteors proceed from natural causes, 
yet are they frequently also the presages of imminent 
calamities.”” Only a century and a half ago William 
Whiston, the successor of Sir Isaac Newton as professor 
of mathematics at Cambridge, solved a vexed question 
in theology by proclaiming that hell was situated in the 
tail of a comet! When such men held the superstitious 
view of these erratic visitors, we may guess how deep and 
wide was its hold upon the common people. 

Now it is the utter disappearance of this kind of terror 
that is witnessed by the way in which our present visitor 
has been received. Among the abundant descriptions 
which the newspapers have given of the interest which it 
has produced, there has not been a single instance of 
what we may call the superstitious view of this rare and 
truly impressive phenomenon. ‘There may have been, 
in fact, there must have been, in some undeveloped 
minds, more or less faint stirrings of the old religious 
terror; and it would not be strange if we should hear, 
sooner or later, of some use made of it in churches that 
have ignorant people to deal with. But practically, we 
may say, it has disappeared from the human mind. In 
an age when even reasonable and healthy religion has 
become so faint, it is natural that the ghosts which used 
to inhabit its outer courts have vanished also, never to 
return. It may be that, if the comet had become visible 
to the naked eye, and had flourished its long lash in the 
nightly heavens, as it has done before, the latent super- 
stition of the multitude would have broken loose again; 
but in the expectation and the wide-spread interest which 
has been everywhere shown there seems to have been 
none of that miserable and useless fear which once tor- 
mented the souls of learned and ignorant alike. 

In this way the comet has been a touchstone of the re- 
ligious condition of the twentieth century. It has shown 
us that the idea of divine order and beneficence in nature 
has risen above the old agonies of superstition. How 
terrible they were we can hardly now understand. Per- 
haps, if we can remember the terror of our own childhood 
at the idea of ghosts and bogies, or if we can reason from 
the vague discomfort of mind which we have in passing 
through a graveyard or a dark church at night, we can 
form some conception of what men must have felt when 
the air was supposed to be full of witches and evil spirits, 
when, not so very long ago, quiet towns like Salem and 
Danvers were quivering with fear at malicious presences 
that none could prove, but none could help dreading. It 
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was 'no longer ago than Benjamin Franklin’s day that 
lightning and thunder were considered signs of divine 
wrath, and his invention of lightning-rods was looked 
upon as an impious interference with the divine will. 
In 1755 the Rev. Thomas Prince, minister of the Old 
South Church in Boston, said publicly that the earth- 
quake of that year was a sign that God was angry be- 
cause ‘‘iron points’’ had; been placed upon fhouses to 
divert the lightning from fits intended mission. ‘‘Oh,” 
he cried, ‘‘there is no getting out of the mighty hand 
of God.” And a former minister of Brookline, James 
Allen, said in a Fast Day sermon of 1725, ‘‘Is there 
not a scandalous neglect of the public worship upon 
the Lord’s Day, and has not a jealous God ... been 
dreadfully testifying his abhorrence of such practices 
by the storm and by the earthquake on the Saturday 
and Sabbath evening?’’ Lightning still does mischief, 
and thunder quickens the heart-beats of the bravest of 
us sometimes; but we do not connect them with God’s 
wrath at one end or with our sins at the other. Our 
physical fear, however, may remind us of the spiritual 
terror and searching of heart which were so universal in 
those earlier days. 

It is the passing of this superstitious view of nature’s 
portents that is brought to our notice by the effect upon 
the popular mind of this visit of the comet. The human 
race as a whole has not been afraid of it at all. If the 
comet had really vanished, those of us who have a sense 
of humor might have laid its sudden disappearance to 
its mortification at finding itself of so little account to 
this generation. To have been so long coming and to 
have put on so magnificent a train only to be looked at 
as a curious exhibition of purely natural forces would 
have discouraged any celestial phenomenon whose earlier 
history is so blood-curdling. But it has happened now 
upon a generation that has learned wisdom and serenity 
by experience. ‘The world has trembled too many times 
to be frightened into fits of hysteric religion again. We 
know by this time that there is no divine wrath in the 
forces of nature. They are our friends and teachers. 
They discipline our powers and develop our latent wis- 
dom. ‘They are like spirited horses, to be subdued, 
trained, and changed into servants. The lightning that 
made the savage cower in his cave and the thunder seem 
to him the voice of divine anger following the lash of 
the fire now carries our messages over land and under 
sea and through the air. Civilization is the subjection 
of the earth and the very heavens to the will of the 
children of God. There is no star so sublime that it 
may not guide the sailor across the deep or the caravan 
over the desert. We drive the powers of the universe as 
we ride our automobiles, with every sense alert and with 
a watchful consciousness that the force we direct has a 
will of its own and may wreck us if we do not hold it 
well in hand, but with a growing sense that it is and was 
always meant to be our slave. We tunnel the land and 
ride the sea, and now we sail the very air, where demons 
were of old supposed to have their domain. So with 
our conquests of nature we find rising in us a self-respect 
and a love of life that are very different from the trem- 
bling, crouching attitude of the savage before a world 
that seemed to him full of demons and ruled by a savage 
and malicious God. Awful calamities there still are 
to tame our triumph and subdue our pride, but we learn 
from them and mount upon them to greater power and 
confidence. 

This is the change in the human attitude toward 
nature which the comet has revealed and emphasized,— 
the passing of silly fears and the coming of faith, courage, 
and self-confidence. It is no new lesson. ‘The ancient 
psalm is filled with it. The original is even stronger than 
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our version,—‘‘Thou hast made man‘a little lower than 
God, and hast crowned him with glory and honor. ‘Thou 
makest him to have dominion over the works of Thy 
hands. ‘Thou hast put all things under his feet.”’ 


American Cnitarian Association. 


A Personal Word. 


May I take the opportunity of the courtesy granted 
to me by the editor of the Register and use this column 
this week for a personal word? I want to express my 
very hearty thanks for all the public and private ex- 
pressions of personal confidence and fellowship that 
found utterance at the meetings of Anniversary Week. 
I cannot make my acknowledgments to each individual 
and must therefore take this chance to say how deeply 
I appreciated the address of Mr. Frothingham at the 
meeting of the Ministerial Union, the words of Gov. 
Guild at the reception, the nearly unanimous re-election 
by the Association, and the generous good will expressed 
in the delightful surprise given me by my ministerial 
colleagues. ‘These expressions were peculiarly gratifying 
because I cannot help being aware that a man of the 
Puritan stock lacks the power of showing the fervor of 
spirit that he really feels. The Puritan does not wear 
his heart on his sleeve, he is self-restrained by temper- 
ament and undemonstrative in manner, but his “heart 
is hot within him, and, while he muses, the fire burns.”’ 

When Robert Louis Stevenson wrote to his friend 
Henley about the art of literature, he said, ‘I beg to in- 
form you that I, Robert Louis Stevenson, author, am 
merely beginning to commence to prepare to make a first 
start at trying to understand my profession.” That is 
a mood which often comes upon a man when he is con- 
fronted with the ideals of a great task. No man feels 
this more than a minister, because he has always before 
him the almost hopeless discrepancy between his ideals 
and the meagreness of his possible accomplishment. 
But over against that self-mistrust there sometimes rises 
the remembrance that Providence often employs poor 
tools on very fine tasks. 

Ten years ago, when I accepted the responsibilities 
with which my fellow-workers honored me, I set myself 
a modest programme, and have been able, by the gen- 
erous co-operation of many friends, to turn some of my 
hopes into realities. A long catalogue of the things we 
might have done and have failed to do, or of the better 
ways of doing things that have been done, might, of 
course, be set forth, but it would not be a very profitable 
occupation. I have had some brilliant ideas that have 
been like balloons that have broken loose. I look wist- 
fully after them, but never expect to overtake them. I 
have always desired the best, but have been more often 
obliged to pursue the practicable. One should not 
meddle with these affairs unless one is prepared to have 
the fulfilment of many of his hopes postponed beyond the 
limits of one short life. 

Let not the fact be forgotten that, if anything worthy 
has been accomplished in these ten years of service, it 
is due, not to me, but to the outpoured generosity of the 
friends of the cause we are all trying to serve and the 
self-forgetting labors of many fellow-workers. Let it 
be remembered that no president of the Association has 
ever enjoyed the co-operation of a more representative, 
faithful, and high-minded Board of Directors, and that, 
in addition, the president has had the co-operation of 
the indomitable zeal of Charles E. St. John, the genial 
wisdom of Lewis G. Wilson, the sound judgment of 
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Francis H. Lincoln, and the reliable helpfulness of our 
associates in the office and field work. The work of the 
Association is carried forward by loyal, unselfish, com- 
petent, and willing hands. 

Of course we have made mistakes and have had some 
disappointments. Of course our efforts are sometimes 
misinterpreted and our purposes misrepresented, and 
occasionally our comrades are a bit too quick with sus- 
picion or censure. It was therefore especially gratifying 
to have my kind friends testify that, in spite of these 
irritations, I have never retorted or spoken resentfully 
about any of my fellow-workers. If our endeavors 
satisfied no one, they would certainly be mighty poor; 
but, if they satisfied everybody, they might possibly be 
even less worthy. Sometimes I get to feeling like the old 
Englishman who said he was in favor of “letting every 
church go to the devil in its own way.’’ But there is 
almost always’a funny side to the vexations of adminis- 
trative work. I do not ask my friends always to agree 
with me in judgment, but I.do ask them to believe in 
my integrity and my disinterested desire of service. 

On the whole, the task to which I have been commis- 
sioned is a very happy one. It is not without its diffi- 
culties, but the hardest trials, not the labor involved 
or the disappointments encountered, but the reproaches 
of one’s own mind and heart and the burden of undeserved 
praise. SAMUEL A. EL1ovT. 


Current Topics. 


THE importance of socialism as a national issue was 
emphasized by President Taft in a notable address at 
Jackson, Mich., on June 4. In speaking of the problem 
of the immediate future the chief executive said: “The 
issue that is being framed, as it seems to me, is the 
issue with respect to the institution of private property. 
There are those who charge to that institution the cor- 
porate abuses, the greed and the corruption that grew 
out of these abuses, the unequal distribution of prop- 
erty, the poverty of some and the undue wealth of others, 
and therefore say, ‘We will have none of it, and we must 
have a new rule of distribution that, for want of a better 
name, we shall call socialism.’’’ Mr. Taft bespoke the 
wisdom and the temperamental qualifications of the 
Republican party for the solution of this problem than 
which, he declared, ‘‘we have had no greater in the his- 
tory of the country.’’ The occasion of the President’s 
address was the unveiling of a tablet commemorating the 
organization of his party. 


PRESIDENT TaFr, by prompt action through the 
Department of Justice, on May 21, prevented a wide- 
spread increase in freight rates by the twenty-four great 
railroads comprising the Western Trunk Line Associa- 
tion. In response to complaints from shippers the 
executive on that date obtained a restraining order from 
the Federal Court at Hannibal, Mo., forbidding the con- 
templated enforcement of the higher rates on June 1, 
pending a judicial decision of the issues involved.. Last 
Monday, after a long conference at the White House 
with representatives of the railroads involved in the liti- 
gation, the President announced that the administra- 
tion’s action had been abandoned upon the consent by 
the railroads to withdraw all increases in rates already 
filed, and their pledge to file no further increases until 
the enactment into law of the railroad bill, now pending 
in Congress, which will empower the Interstate Commerce 
ission to inquire into and suspend all increases in 


_ fates which may appear unreasonable or unjustified. 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S strictures upon British pol- 
icy in Egypt, in the course of the address which he de- 
livered at the Guildhall on May 25, when the freedom 
of the city of London was presented to him, continue 
to be the subject of spirited comment in the British press. 
As might have been expected, the liberal section of the 
newspapers at once took sharp issue with the conservative 
camp as to the justice of Mr. Roosevelt’s assertion that 
the present situation in Egypt is a ‘‘menace to civiliza- 
tion,’ and the soundness of his argument that Great 
Britain should either take comprehensive measures to 
enforce order there or else abandon the country to its 
fate. Spokesmen for both of the great divisions in Brit- 
ish political life agreed that the former President paid a 
graceful and deserved tribute to the achievements of 
British administrators, who, the distinguished guest of 
the ancient city pointed out, had given to Egypt the best 
government it had had for the past two thousand years. 
All commentators united, also, in the view that Mr. 
Roosevelt’s frankness under the circumstances indicated 
a high degree of moral courage. 
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To Young Egypt Mr. Roosevelt’s utterances came as 
a profound shock. ‘The former President’s references 
to the recent assassination of Boutros Pasha, the late 
premier, as an indication of the unfitness of the people of 
Egypt to be entrusted with the right of self-government 
was received with an emphatic protest by the leaders 
of the movement for the establishment of a constitutional 
native government in the land of the Pharaohs. The 
central body of the nationalist organization lost no time 
in passing a resolution denouncing the distinguished 
American’s summarization of the complicated Egyptian 
question as an insult to the Egyptian people, and an 
individual nationalist went so far in his expression of 
indignation as to declare that, had he known that Mr. 
Roosevelt intended to talk about Egypt as he did, the 
nationalists would have silenced him by murdering him 
before he left the country. In the mean while, Mr. 
Roosevelt neither added to nor took from what he had 
said by so much as a jot or a tittle; but the Guildhall 
address did not contribute to the good feeling between’ 
the governed and their governors. 


ed 


Tue drift of two separate and superficially contra- 
dictory currents of life in China came to the attention 
of the outside world in dramatic fashion at the end of 
last week. ‘The direction of one of these currents was 
indicated by dispatches from Pekin, which conveyed the 
news that the anti-foreign movement in the provinces 
south of the Yangtse had reached alarming proportions; 
that at Nanking the walls of the consulates, including 
the American consulate, had been defiled and plackarded 
with proclamations calling upon the native population 
to exterminate the foreigners, and that the propaganda 
is progressing northward in the direction of Pekin. 
The flow of the other current was shown by the appear- 
ance at the capital of a delegation of members of the 
provincial assemblies, with a demand for the establish- 
ment of a parliament immediately instead of at the end 
of the nine-year period designated by the regent, Prince 
Chun, in his recent proclamation. It is pointed out in 
the dispatches that eight of the delegates are under 
pledge of immediate self-destruction if Prince Chun should 


prove obdurate. 
s 


BEHIND these delegates, who demand a prompt re- 
organization of the machinery of the empire, there ap- 
pears to be a considerable support of public opinion of 
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a most emphatic sort. ‘The merchant class of the em- 
pire are apparently in the lead of the movement for a 
hastening of the reforms foreshadowed by the late em- 
press dowager and confirmed by Prince Chun upon the 
accession of the infant Pu Yi to the throne. The neces- 
sity for a modification of the imperial plans is urged by 
the delegation and its backers, the merchants, on the 
ground that the anti-dynastic agitation is gaining in 
force and in extent, and that a prompt compliance with 
the popular will would give a fresh lease of life to the 
Manchu dynasty. The delegates presented their de- 
mand to the regent last Wednesday, but it is unlikely 
that he will reply to it for some time to come. An in- 
teresting commentary on the situation is afforded by the 
fact that the delegates owe their existence to Prince 
Chun’s decree, which created the provincial assemblies 
as a preliminary step toward the ultimate convocation 
of a national assembly. 


THE recent announcement at the Vatican of the re- 
jection by the papacy of any overture from the French 
Republic that is based upon a recognition of the separa- 
tion of Church and State, elicited from semi-official 
sources in Paris at the end of last week the intimation 
of negotiations already in progress between Premier 
Briand and the French episcopate for a reconciliation. 
M. Briand, who is the author of the law of separation, is 
developing an attitude of conciliation which has gone far 
toward dulling the edge of rancor among the clericals. 
The premier, who is convinced of the need of religious 
peace in the republic, is evidently prepared to offer much 
in the way of concessions, if the episcopate, on the other 
hand, should show a willingness to meet him half-way 
by recognizing the law of separation as an accomplished 
fact, duly incorporated into the life of the country by the 
force of public opinion, and not subject to revision or 
modification. 


Brevities, 


It is proposed in Louisiana to redefine the word 
“negro,” so as to include every person who has African 
blood in his veins. 


Probably comets were once much more numerous than 
they are now. As they come and go in cur solar system, 
the sun and the great planets take tribute and so they 
shrink and finally disappear. 


One advantage of growing old is that, when one has 
seen two generations of the average length pass in review, 
it is possible to strike a balance between the new things that 
are not true and the true things that are not new. 


The comet was a poor thing after all. It had such ad- 
vertising as no comet ever had, and was the cause of many 
terrors. The only thing that suffered was the comet 
itself, which seems to be on the way to dissolution. 


Archbishop O’Connell of Boston appears in a new 
character as a humorist. He made much fun of the 
going over of the Unitarian body to Socialism, but was 
too careless in his statement of facts to make his humor 
effective. 


A Congregationalist asks the question whether any 
one is ever converted nowadays in their churches. ‘The 
question does not indicate that Congregationalists are 
less moral and religious than they were a hundred years 


ago, but that the religious life has taken on more natural 
aspects. 
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One objection to the ruling of the Supreme Court in 
Louisiana is made by those who are affected by the law 
which forbids certain relations between white men and 
colored women. ‘The new ruling would release from the 
penalties of the law all those in whom the white blood 
was in excess of the colored. 


The Anniversaries. 


Unitarian Festival. 


The seventieth annual festival, held at Tremont 
‘Temple on Friday evening of Anniversary Week, came as 
a welcome contrast to the strenuous activities of the pre- 
ceding days. Every seat on the-floor and platform was 
taken, anda large audience was in the galleries. When 
the guests were seated, Rev. Augustus P. Reccord of 
Springfield invoked the divine blessing in the following 
words: ‘‘Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, we thank 
thee for this occasion that brings us together to-night, 
the fitting climax to a week that has been full of inspira- 
tion, profit, and joy. Bless the feast of reason and flow 
of soul. Bless all who speak to us to-night, and grant 
that the occasion may help to fit us for life service and 
work for the brotherhood of man. Amen.” 

During the dinner a variety of choice selections were 
played by the Raymond Orchestra. A selection from 
“Lohengrin” and the wedding march from “ Athalie” 
were played by Mr. Frank O. Nash, organist, accom- 
panied by the orchestra. At the conclusion of the dinner 
Mr. Courtenay Guild, chairman of the Committee on 
Arrangements, made his customary brief speech of wel- 
come, announcing that the committee had attained the 
age of threescore years and ten, but he inferred from the 
presence of the audience that there was no intention of 
submitting them to Dr. Osler’s chloroform treatment. 
The chairman of the committee had attempted to resign 
a year ago, after ten years of service, but had found that 
no excuse would be accepted from a bachelor excepting 
matrimony. So, like Beatrice in “Much Ado About 
Nothing,”’ he found himself obliged to say, ‘‘Against my 
will, I am sent to bid you come in to dinner.’’ These 
words, he said, are supposed popularly to have been writ- 
ten by an English actor, one Shakespeare, but of course 
every one here knew that they were written by Mr. 
Bacon of Salem. Our Bacon, however, is by no means 
a cipher, but a very positive figure, as is indicated by 
his first name, so suggestive of the strenuous life. Rain 
had prevented some of the delegates from enjoying the 
out-of-door surroundings of Boston, but through an 
arrangement with the minister of the First Church they 
would be enabled to admire the Boston “Park” system — 
on the platform this evening. Another speaker, Hon. 
Joseph Walker, was alluded to as one of the best-known 
political athletes, not only a “‘speaker,’’ but also as a 
““walker’’ and a runner, running best on election day. 
‘““We believe,” said Mr. Guild, “that he is destined to 
reach the honor which has already been attained by two 
of our distinguished Unitarians on the platform this 
evening.” ‘The absence of Mr. Joseph C. Lincoln, who 
was to have read an original poem, had been filled, Mr. 
Guild said, by one of the most prominent laymen, who 
is always willing to respond at the call of duty, even at 
short notice. Some years ago there was a very striking 
figure in Boston, known as “John L,,’’ and the financial 
strong man of the country is familiarly known as “ John 
D.” Our own John D. in the love and respect of his fel- 
low-men has riches that Standard Oil can never buy. 

In presenting the chairman of the evening, Mr. Guild 
said: “‘The presiding officers at the Unitarian Festival 
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during the seventy years in which these festivals have 
been held contain many names worthy to rank in a hall 
of fame. We have had many mayors, Congressmen, 
senators, governors, at least one President of the United 
States, and other names prominent in education, liter- 
ature, and the church. We are proud to add to this il- 
lustrious company the name of the vice-president of the 
American Unitarian Association, our honored governor, 
Eben S. Draper of Hopedale.”’ 


REMARKS OF GOV. EBEN S. DRAPER. 


I understand that this meeting is one arranged and 
given by the laymen of our organization to the clergy- 
men of our organization. That presents to me a great 
opportunity. We do not have a chance, we laymen, to 
tell the clergymen just what we think of them or just 
what we think they ought to do, and I do not propose to 
go into that extensively to-night, but I do intend to make 
a few suggestions. Those suggestions will be peculiarly 
my own, and I presume if every other layman had an 
opportunity, he would have an equally good or better 
suggestion to make to them; but I shall sing my own song 
to-night and leave some other man an opportunity to 
say what he has to say when he gets the chance. Of 
course I do not refer to Speaker Walker and Gov. Long, 
because, if they have any particular suggestions to offer, 
they will have a chance later on to do it to-night; but 
most of you will not have that chance to-night, and so 
you will have to save it for some future occasion. 

I go to church regularly every Sunday. I see that the 
laymen appreciate that, as showing that I am one of 
themselves. When I go to church, I invariably hear good 
sermons, whether I go in Hopedale or in Boston, and 
I do not ask any bouquets from the two ministers that 
I listen to in return for that compliment. But, when 
I go to church, I go there always hoping to be a better 
man when I come out of the church than I was when I 
entered. In other words, I go to church to get some 
good out of going there and to hear something that I 
believe will be for my benefit. I am a Unitarian because I 
believe in Unitarian religion and principles, and I have a 
right to assume that, when I go to a Unitarian church, I 
am going to hear a religious sermon and one that is based 
on Unitarian principles and on Unitarian religion. I do 
not go to church to study political economy nor to be 
instructed in political principles. I go there to have my 
best feelings stirred, to have my religious knowledge im- 
proved, and to come away with all that is best in me 
quickened, so that I may be a better citizen in every 
respect because the fountain-head of all that goes to 
make good citizenship has been touched by a good re- 
ligious sermon. I therefore commend to the ministers 
of the Unitarian Church that, when they preach to their 
people on Sunday, they do not forget that the people 
want religion, and lots of it, and not political economy. 
If they want political economy, I suppose the gentlemen 
who fill the pulpits could run for the legislature, and, 
while it might be an almost impossible task, we would 
try to elect them. But, when we go to church, or, at 
least, when I go to church, I want to hear something about 
the religion in which I believe, and to have that spoken 
of as the basic principle of the talk that is made. I have 
no objection whatever to any different principle that any 
man may have from that which I possess. He has a 
perfect right to it. I am simply saying that at church 
and in a Unitarian church and as a Unitarian I have a 
right to assume that on the topics that I go to church 
for, if I go to a Unitarian church, the minister and I 
arein harmony. We look for a wise and earnest awaken- 
ing of all that is best in us while we are there. 

In coming here to-night I realize that you did not ex- 
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pect a speech from me, and, when I heard the vice-chair- 
man usurp all the duties of a presiding officer by describ- 
ing in a very happy way each of the gentlemen who were 
to speak later, I realized more than ever that there was 
very little left for me to do. I know that a presiding 
officer is not expected to make a speech. In fact, I went 
out the other night—I will not say to what particular 
dinner—and met the gentleman who was to preside. 
I knew that he had the ability, if he got started, of talking 
a long time, and so I engaged him in conversation on the 
duties of a presiding officer, and I instructed him that, if 
a presiding officer spoke more than a minute except to 
introduce the other speakers, it was an imposition on every 
speaker, and I thought it was a very bad plan. Of 
course I was speaking impersonally, but he took the 
hint and did not speak more than a minute. I am going 
to follow the advice that I gave him and shall not detain 
you longer. I simply wanted to leave with you the one 
thought, which is a very serious one with me, and I say 
it because we laymen do not often have a chance to speak 
to the ministers in this public way. I listen to them 
fifty-two times in a year, and they can listen to me once 
in fifty-two years. And that is literally accurate. And 
under the circumstances all I want to say is, just as a 
parting word of advice, Let them have our services re- 
ligious and earnest every Sunday. 


After the singing of the hymn, “Rise my Soul, and 
Stretch thy Wings,’ Gov. Draper said: “I now have the 
very pleasant duty of presenting to you as the first speaker 
of the evening a gentleman with whom it has been my 
pleasure to be intimately associated, and one for whom 
I have the highest respect. He is the speaker of the 
Massachusetts House of Representatives, a man of great 
ability, of unblemished honor, of great integrity, and 
high moral purpose. I have the great pleasure of pre- 
senting Mr. Speaker Walker of the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives.”’ 


REMARKS OF HON. JOSEPH WALKER. 


My great-grandfather was an Episcopalian, in the 
days when it was not popular to belong to the Church of 
England. My grandfather was a Congregationalist. 
My father was a Baptist, and a very active one. Lama 
Unitarian. Independence of thought and action seems 
to be a characteristic of the family. I have been sus- 
pected at times of being more or less of an insurgent, 
but I trust his Excellency, the Governor, will attribute 
some of it to my ancestors and not visit all the blame on 
my own head. I do not need to compliment the Governor 
of Massachusetts in this presence,—one of the ablest, one 
of the greatest governors that we have had, a man whom 
I greatty respect, a man who always says just what he 
means and whom we can find back of what he says every 
time. I am a Unitarian because I believe and love the 
simple Unitarian creed,—‘‘ The Fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man.’”’ I know of no ideal more 
inspiring or better calculated to stimulate to good works. 
I never feel so much at home or so contented as when I 
am in a company of sincere, earnest, public-spirited 
Unitarians. ‘The more I study problems of government, 
the more firmly I believe that the Commonwealth, the 
nation, and the sisterhood of nations should frankly 
recognize in laws and in institutions this great Christian 
ideal,—the brotherhood of man. 

We have all been talking much of late about the spirit 
of unrest and discontent which seems to be so wide-spread, 
There exists a feeling that men are trying not so much 
to help each other as to take advantage of each other. 
The weak and the poor feel that the rich and the power- 
ful care nothing for them, and, in the pursuit of their 
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selfish interests, would crush them. This belief tends 
to weaken that spirit of brotherhood which is so essential 
in a free government. ‘The people of the United States 
cannot successfully govern themselves if they are divided 
into classes with feelings of hostility to each other. I 
do not believe for a moment that this spirit of class 
hostility and discontent is deep-seated or permanent in 
our free country. If we act with fairness, with self- 
restraint, and with wisdom in solving the difficult social 
and industrial problems with which we are confronted, 
I believe that the normal spirit of brotherhood result- 
ing in peace and contentment can be kept alive. The 
American people are sympathetic by nature, and they 
love fair play. At heart they are really solicitous for 
the welfare of the less fortunate. 

Let us, therefore, try to understand each other better. 
Let us try to see things from each other’s point of view. 
For after all the fundamental thing is that we are 
brothers. Here in Massachusetts I believe that the rich 
do care for the poor, and that the fortunate are ready to 
extend a helping hand to the less fortunate. In addition 
to the work carried on by so many individuals and so- 
cieties, through the instrumentality of churches, libraries, 
schools, hospitals, homes, and other institutions, the 
Commonwealth herself and her towns and cities are doing 
a great work which is not fully appreciated. At public 
expense we imaintain schools and libraries free to all. 
Our charitable and penal institutions are a just source 
of pride to our people. We care for our insane, our 
feeble-minded, our blind, our cripples, and our sick. 
More than one-half the revenue of the Commonwealth is 
devoted to these purposes. We have given special 
attention of late to the care of the consumptive. All 
this is in harmony with the idea that the strong shall 
care for the weak. 

In the consideration of our industrial problems let us 
never forget that our mills and our factories are for the 
benefit of the multitudes of people who work therein, 
and not the people for our mills and factories. If this 
were not so, then indeed would our modern factory 
system be a failure. We boast of our civilization, but a 
civilization which does not permit the normal develop- 
ment of childhood into manhood and womanhood, an 
industrial system which destroys the bodies and crushes 
down the minds and souls of the majority, is no true 
civilization. True civilization assures the highest pos- 
sible development and happiness of the individuals who 
make up the masses of the population. 

This great nation stands in certain relations to her 
sister nations and to her own citizens. What are her true 
ideals in both of these relationships? ‘These ideals are 
not very different, I take it, from the ideals of Chris- 


tianity itself; viz., the brotherhood of man. ‘This*nation 
has grown rich and powerful. But riches and power are 
not the true ideals of the American people. As a world 


power, is America to seek ever-increasing dominion and 
power? Is she to compete with other nations in a rivalry 
of military strength? Is her pride to centre in her army 
and navy? If I understand the American people aright, 
they have no such ambition. Rather ‘‘peace on earth 
and good will toward men” is the ideal of every true 
American citizen. They seek to make real the idea that 
all men are brothers. 

The peculiar mission of America is, I believe, to bring 
the nations ever closer together, until the day comes, as 
it surely will come, when all nations will be united in a 
federation,—perhaps not unlike the federation of the 
United States of America, with an international parlia- 
ment, with a supreme court of arbitration, and with an 
army and navy for police duty only. We must realize, 
however, that the establishment of an international 
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arbitration on a firm basis must precede disarmament. 
The only way to discourage the present rivalry among 
nations in building up their sea power, based as it is on 
the haunting fear of war, is to cultivate an enlightened 
world-wide public opinion which will not tolerate war. 
Until disputes among nations are settled by permanent 
international courts of law, backed by an enlightened and 
world-wide public opinion, nations must and will go 
about armed to the teeth like brigands. The conscious 
aim of America, therefore, and of American statesmen 
should be to discourage the arbitrament of war by the 
astablishment of institutions of peace. Let this nation 
ever urge upon her sister nations the true ideal,—the 
brotherhood of man. 

Now, turning from the nation as a world power, what 
is the ideal of the nation in relation to her own citizens? 
‘The true ideal is the same; viz., the brotherhood of man. 
The ideal of a nation should be that of a great family, 
where all men are brothers, where the strong care for 
the weak, where fairness and consideration and good will 
prevail, where each works, not for himself alone, but 
serves the good of all. I have not much use for the 
saying, ‘“EKach man for himself, and the devil take the 
hindermost.’”’ I believe we should, with the greatest 
solicitude, care for the “‘hindermost.” As a term of 
reproach a government is sometimes called “‘paternal.”’ 
Personally, I like the word ‘‘paternal.’”’ ‘‘ Paternalism,” 
within proper dimits, is not such a bad thing in my opin- 
ion. ‘‘Paternalism’’ and “Socialism”? are very much 
abused and very elastic terms. If the establishment by 
the government of public schools, playgrounds, parks, 
hospitals, asylums, be paternalism; if laws to regulate 
and control powerful corporations be paternalism; if 
laws to protect the health of operatives in mills and 
factories or to restrict the hours of labor for women and 
children be paternalism; if to care for the weak, the sick, 
the poor, the old, in short, to care for the “‘hindermost,” 
in the cruel struggle for existence, be paternalism, then 
I for one believe in paternalism, which is simply applied 
Christianity. “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto 
me.” 

Greece was never very rich nor very powerful. She 
was truly great because she cultivated philosophy and 
poetry and art. Her contribution to the world has 
made the world a better place in which to live. Judea 
was never very rich nor very powerful. ‘The world is 
forever indebted to her because she gave to the world 
Christianity. A nation, like an individual, should be 
judged by what she does to make the world a better 
place in which to live. That is the essential thing. 
What is to be the contribution of America to the happiness 
of the world? As a world power let her bring about a 
federation of the nations to the end that “‘peace on earth 
and good will toward men” may prevail. As a nation 
let her establish within her borders laws and institutions 
based on the theory that all men are brothers. 


Gov. Draper. We have all, I am sure, enjoyed the 
eloquent speech of the speaker, and I think the one feel- 
ing that is most dominant to-day in this nation is that 
feeling of brotherhood to which Mr. Walker has so elo- 
quently referred. There has been no time, in my judg- 
ment, in the history of the world when so many people 
were recognizing their obligation to others and in gifts 
of time, service, and money showing so plainly that they 
desire to ally themselves with their less fortunate brothers 
and do what they can to help}them. In spite of the 
spirit of unrest to which Mr. Walker has referred, I con- 
fess that I am an optimist on the outlook and on the- 
situation. You remember that somebody was asked 
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recently to describe the difference between an optimist 
and a pessimist, and the reply was that the optimist got 
the doughnut and the pessimist the hole. And on that 
basis I am an optimist, and I sincerely believe with the 
speaker, that, while there is a spirit of unrest, there is 
also a great feeling of helpfulness abroad throughout the 
whole land. 

The next speaker that I shall have the pleasure of 
presenting to you is one of the gentlemen to whom I 
referred earlier,—one of the distinguished clergymen of 
our organization, located at Salem, and like Mr. Walker, 
a Unitarian in spite of his Alma Mater,—Rev. Theodore 
D. Bacon, pastor of the North Congregational Church of 
Salem, and a graduate of Yale. 


REMARKS OF REV. THEODORE D. BACON. 


When you speak of Yale and the Unitarians, it occurs 
to me that there are others. There is one other Yale 
man here, and I also happen to think of one who is now 
down in Washington, and I feel that after all I am not in 
such bad company. 

When I was asked to speak, the question arose, what 
shall I speak about, and where can I find something on 
which we are agreed, and then can I manage to disagree 
with it? The only thing on which I could feel sure that 
we were agreed was in our belief in liberty and progress, 
and I wondered if I could not find some way to disagree 
with the rest of you about it in exercising that liberty 
which you would then grant me of criticising our concep- 
tions of liberty. 

We believe in liberty. What do we mean by liberty? 
Well, I suppose the absence of restraint. We are in- 
clined to subscribe at least to the creed of Josh Billings, 
“Tt is a great deal better not to kuow so many things 
than to know so much that ain’t so.” I think that is 
more or less our conception of what our liberty consists 
of in questions of dogmatic belief. 

What do we mean by progress? ‘That is not quite so 
easy to answer. We mean liberty and a little more 
liberty,—more liberty not to believe. We are in the 
condition of the sailor who was given three wishes. His 
first one was, ‘All the whiskey there was in the world’’; 
his second wish was, ‘‘All the ’baccy there was in the 
world,”’ and the third one, after a pause, ‘‘ Well, a little 
more ’baccy.”’ 

I do not think we can define progress in terms of lib- 
erty. It will be simply a little more of what we have 
already claimed. But I want to offer you a definition 
and see whether it approves itself to you. Progress 
means an increase in the abundance of life. I think 
that covers progress in most directions, especially if we 
measure life in three ways,—by its length, by its breadth, 
and, above all, by its depth. The progress for which 
we care is, above all, that which gives us depth and ful- 
ness of life. We have been accustomed to assume that 
one who is fighting for liberty is of necessity fighting for 


progress; that the only thing we need to secure progress . 


is to knock down some of the things that stand in the 
way of it. But I do not find that to be the history of 
the world. If I go back and think of those people who 
have been least encumbered by restrictions, I find they 
have been very decided liberals. In fact, I think if we 
go back to the original monkey, you will find that he was 
a very decided liberal. You would hardly call him 
progressive, but still he was liberal. He objected dis- 
tinctly to every kind of restriction. He was also, it 
must be confessed, very conservative; but a man may be 
at the same time intensely conservative and intensely 
liberal. So can the monkey. He objected distinctly 
to any kind of change, and the first kind of change that 
meant progress meant the restriction of some of his lib- 
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erties. I think we can see that some of the first restrictions 
must have been very galling to some of the liberals of 
those days when people began to object to murder and 
to theft and to various other things that we have come 
to regard as crimes. They felt that to interfere with such 


conditions was an infringement of their liberties. Some- 
times such ideas subsist even to this day. 
Let us look for a moment at the time of Christ. There 


was distinctly a body of Jews who prided themselves on 
not being held down by dogmatic restrictions, who were 
not held by any of these dogmas that had been built up 
by these new-fangled Pharisees. It was not the body of 
progress, it was the intensely old liberalism of the Sad- 
ducees. 

I think we must see that progress has come first by 
putting restrictions on and then by taking them off 
again. “Time makes ancient good uncouth,’ and so 
the progress that we care for has come, time and time 
again, by the fight for liberty, but it has also come from 
time to time by the fight for restriction. We have not 
yet gotten a good name for that kind of progressiveness, 
though we see a great deal of it. You can see the pendu- 
lum swing to and fro in the course of progress, within a 
very few years. We pride ourselves that our forefathers 
in the Revolution fought for liberty, and it was un- 
doubtedly the path of progress. They were defending 
their ancient liberties as they conceived them. But what 
shall we say of the next step in the adoption of the Con- 
stitution? There were many who claimed that that was 
an infringement of their liberties. Undoubtedly it was 
an infringement of their liberties, but I think we are all 
agreed that it was a distinct step in progress. If we 
look over the United States from that time to this, I 
think we shall find that there have been many steps of 
progress that have been steps in the way of restriction. 
The speaker who preceded me has referred to a number 
of those under the name of paternalism. Perhaps we 
can find an equally good name in the word “fraternal- 
ism,’’—the big brother rather than the father. 

We may see something of the same kind in our relig- 
ious life. We must recognize that mere devotion to 
the spirit of liberty in religion does not necessarily mean 
progress. It does not necessarily mean the fulness and 
abundance of life which is that which we desire. Ab- 
solute devotion to liberty sometimes works its exact 
opposite. There have been such things as very in- 
tolerant liberals. I remember, when I was within the 
orthodox fold, a story was told concerning the early 
Universalist movement, in which a young recruit was 
devoting himself intensely to the work of preaching this 
new gospel and denouncing with fervor those who op- 
posed it. Finally one of the older men called him one 
side and said, ‘‘ You want to be a little careful: you want 
to recollect that even the orthodox are to be saved also.” 
He was much taken aback. ‘‘ What, the orthodox are 
to be saved, too?’”’ It had not occurred to him that his 
Universalism could be quite as universal as that. 

So I sometimes think it is with our devotion to our 
liberalism, it tends sometimes to make us reactionary. 
But I think that the result which is most to be feared is 
that we get tired of it. Somehow, this cause of liberty, 
this continual objecting to something that somebody 
believes, depends, first of all, on the fact that somebody 
else shall believe that thing and believe it very hard; 
but we find it hard to hold our ground when the other 
fellow turns around and says, ‘‘I don’t believe that any 
more than you do.’ I think our general experience, 
when we try to argue very hard with those with whom we 
are best acquainted within the various orthodox folds, 
is that for the most part they do not believe these things 
to which we object any more than we do; and, if all that 
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we are standing for is the objection to that belief, we have 
not very much more to live for. We have got to have 
something more than that. That is the fact that I 
want to bring out in just a word, and a more serious word, 
that the work that is before us calls for something be- 
sides liberty and devotion to liberty, something more 
than liberalism. It calls also for loyalty, for devotion 
to brotherhood, by which progress alone can be brought 
about. We know very well that the abundance of life, 
the depth and fulness of life which we call progress, can- 
not come through any one man by himself. It is only as 
he comes to share with another that he can know it in its 
fulness for himself, and only as we have. come thus to 
realize that we have a great and mighty task before us 
that calls for all our energies and all our devotion and all 
our sacrifice, can we ever hope to bring out the power 
that lies latent in our cause. 

How is that going to be done? I think it means that 
we have got to be loyal to our institutions wherein this 
idea that is in our hearts is set forth. How is it going to 
be done? Mr. Guild in writing me suggested that I 
should give an answer to the question, What can the lay- 
men do to help? He suggested as one possible answer 
one that had been suggested to him, that Unitarians should 
marry and have large families in order to fill up our Sun- 
day-schools. I think the advice is good, Mr. Guild: 
I trust there are others who think so too. 

Another suggestion was made to me by a layman a 
day or two ago, and that is that the minister should begin 
to preach that attendance at church is necessary to salva- 
tion. If I could get you to believe it, perhaps I would 
do so, but still I am too much of a liberal for that. But 
I think that we need to get a greater and a higher con- 
ception of what our work is in the ordinary support of 
the church, that we have there a duty which is no small 
thing, but a great thing. What can the layman do? 
He can do everything. He can begin by doing something 
disagreeable,—that is, by going to church every Sun- 
day,—and after that ceases to be disagreeable, he can do 
something else. He can perhaps serve on some commit- 
tee: he can ask the pastor if there is some work with which 
he can be connected. He might even be willing to rep- 
resent the church in this place or that place. ‘The one 
thing that is needed is that he shall feel this need, and 
that he shall try and find out the work for himself. These 
seem petty things, and a very small answer to a very 
great question, but they are not. They are the answer 
to this question: Is it possible for men to be at the same 
time free and loyal? ‘That has been the question of the 
ages. We have been trying to answer it in this country. 
We have been trying to show here in this country that it 
is possible for men to be loyal to an idea even though it 
be not set forth in the life of any one infallible person. 
Men tell us it is absurd; men won’t be loyal to a repub- 
lic; they have got to have a king in order that there may 
be: any conception of loyalty. But somehow in 1776 
there were men who were loyal even to the extent of lay- 
ing down their lives for Uncle Sam as for George III., 
who could do no wrong. And, looking back a generation 
or_a little more, a vast army was moving on, singing, 
“We are coming, Father Abraham, three hundred thou- 
sand more.” What were they fighting for, for a king, 
for a creed? They were fighting for their country, for 
that which appealed to their life, for this ideal of liberty 
and loyalty, working together. 

We have a vast opportunity before us. It is coming as 
it never was before. We know that liberalism is per- 
meating one body after another in ways of which we have 
hitherto not dreamt, and the question is, where shall the 
rallying point be found? Have we such a rallying point 
to give them? If there is in us any power of loyalty, of 
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showing them that here is something that appeals to us, 
and that we desire to give that to others, we shall find 
that men will come unto us and rejoice in being with us, — 
and we shall be laying indeed another course of the foun- 
dation that was laid by the first progenitors of Unitarian- 
ism when they set forth their ambitions that this should 
be, not a Unitarian Church, but something far broader 
and greater, a free church and a catholic church, the free 
catholic church, and that cannot be done by our devotion 
to liberalism alone, but with freedom and loyalty working 
together, and that work may be accomplished. 


Gov. Draprer. The next speaker is the Rev. Charles 
E. Park, pastor of the First Church in Boston, formerly 
of Hingham, and one of the pupils of John D. Long. It 
gives me great pleasure to present him. 


REV. CHARLES E. PARK. 


When you glanced through your newspaper last Mon- 
day evening, perhaps your roving eye was caught by a 
laconic headline which said, ‘‘Unitarians Enthuse.” I 
venture to affirm that your eye roved no longer, but that, 
beginning at the head of that column, you read every 
word to the very end; and, when you had finished that 
record of the first day’s doings, perhaps you turned back 
to the beginning and your eye was again caught by that 
laconic headline, ‘‘Unitarians Enthuse.” It may be the 
words started a train of thought in your minds. They 
did in mine. It is not a very luxurious train, nor a very 
fast one, and the terminus to which it has brought me is 
by no means a famous intellectual metropolis; but I am 
prompted to give you the benefits of my journey. I am 
more emboldened to do so by the consideration that it 
can do no possible harm. We are repeatedly assured 
these days that of all trains the train of thought is the 
safest one we can take. 

Our first feeling upon reading that headline was prop- 
erly one of gratitude to the editor for saying so unequivo- 
cal and so creditable a thing as that Unitarians do en- 
thuse. But after this first feeling had passed away 
there appeared a spectre, a gaunt and hungry interroga- 
tion point, bent nearly double with rheumatic doubts, 
who hobbled into the chambers of our minds, and sat 
him down in our best chair, and asked his questions: 
“What is this talk about Unitarians and enthusiasm? 
Can Unitarians enthuse? And, if so, what is the basis 
of their enthusiasm?”’ 

We concede gladly that enthusiasm is a most desirable 
commodity. Few great things in this world have been 
done without it. At the same time we are bound to 
admit that enthusiasm, like certain precious metals, 
is usually found in close proximity to other and less de- 
sirable properties. When the geologist finds certain 
kinds of chloritic slate, he usually expects to find gold in 
it or near it. In similar fashion, when we find a man of 
rather restricted outlook and of rather narrow interests, 
we expect to find enthusiasm. It is seldom that we are 
disappointed. Enthusiasm is the attribute of the parti- 
san, of the man of strong prejudices, of the man who does 
not hesitate to take sides clearly and definitely. En- 
thusiasm is only the cultivated and refined second cousin 
to fanaticism. Doubtless many of you are familiar with 
the first four lines of that most engaging little ditty en- 
titled ‘‘ Mrs. Craigin’s Daughter,”— 

“Oh, Mrs. Craigin’s daughter, 
Her eyes are sharp and bright; 
Her mother, too, has taught her 
To smile and be polite.” - 
When Fanaticism has been taught to smile and be polite, 
she becomes Enthusiasm. And yet no amount of super- 
ficial culture can wholly disguise the fact that the two 
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are consanguineous, and that their great-grandparents 
are those very worthy people whose names are Bigotry 
and Narrow-mindedness. 

Now, as everybody knows, there has existed a long- 
standing family feud between these people and Uni- 
tarianism. Unitarianism has always been at consider- 
able pains to have it understood that it could have no 
dealings with any member of this clan, and that any one 
who claimed kinship with Bigotry or Narrow-minded- 
ness must count Unitarianism his or her foe. If this be 
so, how can Unitarianism consistently nurture this foster- 
child Enthusiasm who is descended from Bigotry and 
Narrow-mindedness? In other words, is not Enthusi- 
asm the peculiar property of a certain narrow-mindedness? 
Can a man be both broad-minded and enthusiastic? 
And in so far as a Unitarian is a broad-minded man 
(he will very earnestly assure you that he is), has he not 
by his very broad-mindedness forfeited the power of 
being enthusiastic? 

Historians tell us that taxation under Louis XIV. of 
France was so ruinous that the.farmer who garnered a 
bag of wheat from off his few poor acres was obliged to 
pay taxes upon that bag of wheat sixteen times before he 
could get it to market; and by the time the last tax was 
paid there was scarcely enough left of the wheat to offer 
for sale. Broad-mindedness is a grand monarch who 
also imposes a ruinous taxation upon the products of 
the spirit. When there is garnered from the fields of 
human thought and experience an enthusiasm, it makes 
little difference what form it takes, wheat, sesame, or 
millet: it may be a strong conviction, it may be a red- 
hot indignation, it may be a fair purpose, when from the 
fields of human thought and experience there is harvested 
a great enthusiasm, our first impulse is to get it to market 
and turn it into social currency. But the grand monarch, 
Broad-mindedness, steps in the ways and says: ‘‘Not 
so fast. ‘There are several departments of my realm to 
which I must ask you to pay tithes on that enthusiasm 
of yours. ‘There is the Department of Moral Justice and 
Fair Play; there is the Department of Human Charities 
and Sympathies; there is the Department of Mitigating 
Circumstances; there is the Department of Humility and 
Self-distrust; there is the Department of ‘Tolerance; 
there is the Department of Looking at Things from the 
Other Fellow’s Point of View.” And so, after we have 
paid these taxes to the various departments of Broad- 
mindedness, after we have made due concession to Jus- 
tice and Mitigating Circumstance and Sympathy and 
Humility and Charity, and all the rest of them, of a truth 
there is scarcely enough left of our enthusiasm to take 
to market. It has all leaked away in making concessions 
to our broad-mindedness. I submit the question to my 
fellow-ministers; I leave it to them, if, according to 
their honest observation, it is not very generally the 
case that the broad-minded man is the dispassionate man. 

There is the task, in all its hugeness and perplexity, 
that faces the typical Unitarian: how to reconcile those 
two mutually hostile properties, both of which are in- 
dispensable to him who would claim to be a true Uni- 
tarian,—Broad-mindedness and Enthusiasm,—how to be 
both broad-minded and enthusiastic, how to be both 
liberal in spirit and impassioned in purpose; for we 
may as well admit, with what candor we possess, that 
this typical Unitarian, the man who is both broad-minded 
and enthusiastic, is a rather scarce article. 

Plenty of us can claim to be Unitarians on the ground 
that we are broad-minded, but nothing more. And such 
people are very lovable people. ‘They make very com- 
fortable neighbors. We like to have them living next 
door. An eccentric market-gardener told me once that, 
whenever he packed tomatoes for the market, he always 
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put a nice, big, soft one right in the middle of the crate. 
He said it made life easier for the rest of the tomatoes. 
When people are living in such close and intimate prox- 
imity to one another as we are, it is undoubtedly a com- 
fortable safeguard to have the mass punctuated here and 
there by a broad-minded man. ‘The mere fact that he 
is what our ill-wishes, quoting a very inept phrase, would 
call a “‘mush of concession,” tends to relieve the pressure 
upon the rest. Perhaps this is one of the minor functions 
of Unitarianism in our complex society. 

It is not to be denied that such a man, if he be a min- 
ister, can do a great amount of good. He can visit his 
people and preach his sermons, and preside with dignity 
at ceremonies and cultivate life’s humbler amenities, and 
be in his own quiet way an apostle of sweetness and light. 
My friend Dr. Cutler says that, after all, three meals a 
day and a little spiritual reassurance are all that is needed 
to bring most people to a green old age. ‘The minister 
who is a Unitarian just because he is broad-minded can 
surely do this. We owe him a debt of gratitude. He 
has his place in the eternal economy of things. 

And, on the other hand, there are some of us who can 
claim to be Unitarians, not because they are broad-minded, 
but because they are impassioned and enthusiastic. 
It may be hard to love these people, but every heart 
must honor them and admire them, yes, and in a way 
envy them. Some observation of experience in life has 
served to precipitate in their hearts a tyrannical purpose. 
They are bond-servants of that purpose. Like Paul 
they are resolved to know but that one thing. As show- 
ing what little things will do, a man whom I know very 
well told me once that one day he happened to be eating 
a hasty meal at the lunch counter in the South Station, 
when a very small and very ragged and very dirty street 
urchin came in and clambered up on the stool next to 
him. He took the bill of fare that the waitress handed 
him and studied it long and earnestly. Finally, with 
one dirty little forefinger, he found the article he wanted 
to eat, and showed it to the waitress,—a potted ham 
sandwich. My friend wondered why the little fellow 
picked out just that thing to eat, until suddenly a light 
broke in on him. He glanced at the bill of fare and 
found that of all the things offered upon it a potted ham 
sandwich was the only thing one could get for five cents. 
Sure enough, as soon as the potted ham sandwich was 
devoured, the little fellow opened his grimy fist, which 
he had kept tightly clenched all this time, and there was 
a-wet and dirty nickel. From that day to this my friend 
has been a man of one idea. He is an enthusiast. He 
thinks there is something wrong in the world, and he is 
going to try and fix it. He is not broad-minded, but he is 
impassioned. 

I suppose there are many like him, who could tell of 
very similar experiences. They are those, as Whittier 
might say, 

“Who see the wrong that round us lies, 
Who feel the guilt within; 


Who hear, with groan and travail-cries, 
The world confess its sin.” 


And they are fired with single determination to remedy 
things, so that hungry little boys will not have to eat 
potted ham sandwiches because that is all they can get 
for a nickel. You can hardly call them broad-minded, 
but they are gloriously enthusiastic. ‘They have toppled 
the grand monarch, Broad-mindedness, from his throne, 
they have denied his absolute sovereignty, they have 
swept aside his system of ruinous taxation, they have 
ignored his many departments of justice and charity 
and tolerance and humility, and they have rushed their 
enthusiasm to the markets of human life, untaxed and 
undiminished. 
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It would seem, then, that these two properties of Broad- 
mindedness and Enthusiasm are counterbalanced against 
each other like the pair of buckets in a well: when one is 
up, the other is down. Some men are broad-minded, 
but not enthusiastic. Other men are enthusiastic, but 
not broad-minded. Is this, then, the only reconciliation 
we can make between these two excellent properties? 
Must we be satisfied with this alternative? Must we 
be content to leave them forever suspended in this estate 
of mutual antagonism and exclusiveness? 

It seems to me that by these humble considerations 
we have prepared the ground for that definition which 
always has been and always must be the distinctive 
definition of Unitarianism. We may leave it to other 
types to make choice between the two halves of this al- 
ternative, whether they prefer to be large but dispas- 
sionate, or whether they prefer to be narrow but im- 
passioned. But it occurs to us, when we think of the 
men and women who have borne our name and are bear- 
ing it to-day, when we think of the great leaders and 
representatives of our household of faith, both far and 
near, both past and present, it occurs to us that typical 
Unitarianism is just precisely that combination of qual- 
ity and quantity which enables a man to be both broad- 
minded and enthusiastic. That is the distinctive ideal 
of manhood which we confess, that combination of big- 
ness and strength, that combination of sympathy and 
faith, which shall enable us to live in our world with all 
the love, all the charity, all the fraternal patience and 
understanding of the broad-minded man, and at the same 
time which shall enable us to work in our world with all 
the forcefulness, all the determination, all the resistless 
persistence and power of the enthusiastic man. 

It takes a huge, tremendous faith to produce that com- 
bination. But the type of manhood which is distinctively 
our ideal, to which we aspire, is precisely the manhood 
in whose heart there is domiciled just that great Faith, 
in whose heart there is domiciled just that gigantic 
foster-mother, at whose ample breasts are suckled those 
two hungry twins, Broad-mindedness and Enthusiasm, 
and from whose teeming dugs each receives full nourish- 
ment without depriving the other. That type of man- 
hood is our ideal, and that abundance of faith is our hope 
and our quest. 

Sometimes we hear it said that Unitarians do not be- 
lieve anything. It always makes us laugh when that is 
said, howbeit there is something sad in our laughter. 
Unitarians do not believe anything? Why, my poor, 
dear mistaken friend, the ideal of belief to which Uni- 
tarians are struggling and aspiring is a faith so big, a 
faith so sure, a faith so confident, that it shall be a true 
reflection of the tremendous faith of Christ, a faith from 
which shall be born all charity, all patience, all forgive- 
ness and hope, and at the same time a faith from which 
shall be born an enthusiasm for God’s Kingdom of Right- 
eousness, an enthusiasm so robust and so ample that it 
can afford to pay every tithe and make every concession 
to Broad-mindedness and Liberality, and still have enough 
left over to redeem the evils of the time and give this 
waiting world its crown of God-likeness. That is the 
ideal of belief to which we aspire, a faith that shall make 
us both broad-minded and enthusiastic. 


Gov. Draper. If there is a single Unitarian here who 
is willing to admit that he is not both broad-minded and 
enthusiastic, he can take the last lesson home with him 
or her, as the case may be, and all that the enthusiasts 
have got to do is to become broad-minded and the broad- 
minded enthusiasts, and the millennium will be here. 

The next speaker that I am to present to you treated 
me very badly about a month ago, and I am going to tell 
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you about it. I trust I shall have your sympathy. We 
were invited, this distinguished ex-governor and myself, 
to a meeting in this city where we had a sumptuous din- 
ner with some distinguished strangers. I did not sit 
near Gov. Long at dinner, but afterwards the gentle- 
men who had been dining together were taken into a 
large hall where there was a concourse of men and women 
who were to listen to speeches. I said to Gov. Long, 
‘Are you going to make a speech?” He said, “Yes.” 
I bowed and smiled and said, “‘I am very glad I came.” 
He turned to me and said, “Are you going to speak this 
evening, Governor?’’ and I said, ‘“No.” And he smiled 
and said, ‘‘I am very glad Icame.” After that, how can 
you expect me to present him to you in any proper spirit? 
I can, however, forgive that, or-anything else in him that 
he could possibly do to me-or to any other living person, 
because it does not lie in him to do anything that is un- 
kind or anything that is not delightful. He is one of 
the great men of Massachusetts, great in mind, great in 
heart, great in accomplishment; and it gives me great 
pleasure to present to you John D. Long of Hingham. 


REMARKS OF EX-GOV. JOHN D. LONG. 


The governor is so modest that he does not tell the 
whole story. Fearing that I might have hurt his feelings 
a little, I said at once, “Oh, Governor, I didn’t mean 
what I said.’”’ Said he, ‘‘Oh, but I didn’t mean what 
I said.” 

I am here in an utterly new position—as a substitute 
for an original poem. And yet that is hardly a fair state- 
ment, for a substitute during the Civil War used to get 
a bonus and therefore a larger compensation than a 
regularly enlisted man, while I get nothing but my ration. 
The only likeness is in the fact that the substitute usually 
was not as good as the man whose place he took. I 
find a better parallel in what I recall from the naval 
service, for you know I am an old salt who stood behind 
the guns—a great and very safe distance behind. When 
the Spanish War came on, we called back to service here 
and there a retired officer. But I must frankly say that 
he was usually not quite up to the mark with the younger 
men on the active list who were in training and who had 
vigor and enthusiasm and, what is the greatest stimulus 
of all, the hope of winning glory and promotion. In 
that way Mr. Chairman Guild has called me in. 

What can I say? Iam not going to reminisce. I am 
not going to tell you of the “good old days” when Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, the brightest wit of the Hub or of his 
time, presided at this board, and Baldwin, prince of or- 
ganizers, ran the machine. For two reasons I shall not 
shoulder my crutch and fight the old battles over again. 
First, I have no crutch like these old fellows here. And, 
second, there are no battles to fight over. Peace has 
pretty much come in the denominational world as I 
trust it is rapidly coming, has indeed already greatly 
come, in the international world. 

Old battles! What dry sticks seem now the dilapidated 
and worm-eaten slats of the old theological scaffoldings! 
One reads with mingled pathos and amusement the 
items of the old church covenants on the musty church 
records of a hundred years ago. What has become of 
election, foreordination, vicarious atonement, grace, 
plenary inspiration, and all the rest of the subtleties? 
And yet from them has sprung a new life, as the decaying 
seed springs to the full corn in the ear. One thinks of 
the sombre, impressive vision of Ezekiel, who saw in a 
valley that ghastly horror of dry bones. But, lo! at the 
whisper of the spirit of the Lord, they rose and took 
form and were clothed with flesh, though still dumb and 
lifeless. And, lo! again at the whisper of the Lord and 
the prayer of the prophet, the breath and flush of life in- 
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spired them and they lived and moved and had their 
being. So I love to think that the spirit of the Lord, 
through the intellectual and moral agencies of the preach- 
ers and hearers of our faith, has vitalized the dry bones 
of the old theologies, has eliminated their horrors and 
fears and metaphysical and’ supernatural contortions, and 
has left us the clear field, the simple platform of the only 
certainties on which are God,—an irresistible fact, though 
like life itself an utterly incomprehensible conception, 
—and the ethical and spiritual teachings and leadership 
of Jesus which even one of the little children whom he 
suffers to come to him can comprehend, and which are 
the essentials of the plain, happy, supreme pathway of 
the Christian life. 

We cannot claim that all this is due alone to our Uni- 
tarian leaven, though it has leavened the whole lump 
of which it has itself been a part. Science, philosophy, 
experience, the thoughts of men widening with the 
process of the suns, democracy, and all the factors of 
advancing civilization have also filled the sails and fired 
the boilers of our ever swifter and swifter voyage over 
the open sea of truth and light. And yet incalculable 
has been the force which our liberal thought has con- 
tributed. As I said, it has leavened the whole lump of 
religious inquiry and advance. It is not to be measured 
by church attendance. It is not limited to its own 
denominational organization. It has infused every other. 
Its work to-day is broadening more and more, and en- 
tering into every avenue of human emancipation. Its 
literature, its permeating infiltration through every 
stratum of serious thinking the whole land over, its seed 


whether falling by the wayside or in stony places or 


among thorns or on good ground, all these are the meas- 
ure of its power and influence. Without it there were 
no Brooks or Gordon. Ask them what they owe to 
Channing and Parker forthe lift which they have re- 
turned a hundred fold. Its inspiration flowers out in 
the very wonders of this Anniversary Week and of many 
a preceding one. To what inspiring words have we lis- 
tened at its recent gatherings! What a wave of high 
thought, of moral elevation, of devotion to human 
welfare, of the religion of the heart and the hand has 
been swelling under our feet, not by itself alone, but in 
co-operation with all true religious fellowship everywhere, 
helping not us alone, but the whole world. For, as we 
have given, so have we received. If we have helped in 
the development of a Brooks or a Gordon, think what 
they and the great religious bodies which they and 
others like them represent have done, and are doing, in 
turn for us in the whole range of wholesome, religious 
thought and life. ‘There is need of more work for the 
reform of the evils that infest us and the solution of the 
perilous problem before us than any one body can do. 
It will need the united shoulder-to-shoulder crusade, 
I will not say of all Christians, but of all religious and 
moral forces to overcome the devil and his legions of 
vice and crime and temptation and sin, that are as thick 
as the locusts of Egypt. It will take more than one 
regiment to win the fight for the millennium. 

Somebody has spoken of the possibility of discontinu- 
ing these old-time Unitarian Festivals. I trust not. 
After the strenuous intellectual pressure of anniversary 
week—exhausting to the speakers, possibly also to the 
audiences—let us have this nourishing refreshment of the 
body, a refreshment on the unchanging bill of fare, on 
which, by the way, we can count as surely as on the 
precession of the equinox. After the feast of reason let 
us have the flow of soul. Let the mouth have its fill as 
well as the ear. Let us have a good time such as we 
are having to-night. There is no higher religious duty 
than to have a good time,—not a bad good time, but a 
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good good time of comradely good cheer. I am more 
and more impressed with the notion that the church is 
largely a social affair. The church supper draws often 
better than the sermon. And such neighborly and 
pleasant converse as we have from this social trendi 
Out of it, too, as well as out of the more religious function 
come these many crystallizations of charitable and edu- 
cational impulse which are doing such good work for the 
relief of poverty, the brightening of dark pathways of 
the mind, the solace of the lonely, the rescue from evil. 
Is religion dead? Is Unitarianism effete, where they 
show such splendid fruits of beneficence and uplifting 
in every avenue, in every nook and corner, where men 
and women and children appeal for recognition and 
sympathy? 

Just now we have the special crusade for social justice. 
The Lord knows there is enough of social injustice in 
the world, though we must not forget that it is the over- 
shadow rather than the ingrain. If it crops out like weeds 
in a garden, the garden, on the whole, is bearing good 
fruit by a large majority. If there be all sorts of horrors 
in the headlines of the newspaper, they are really the 
rarest things in the world in the actual little communi- 
ties in which you and I live and in which ninety and 


nine per cent. of the people are doing the best they can, 


leading good lives, earning their way, educating their 
children, enjoying happy homes and wholesome amuse- 
ments, and voting the straight ticket, whether Repub- 
lican or Democrat. A friend wrote me a day or two 
ago an indignant letter about the social justice meeting 
last Monday evening in Arlington Street Church. He 
said that the vociferations of Herr Most or Emma Gold- 
man were no worse than he heard there, and that, if 
such was the Unitarian showing, he was no longer a 
Unitarian. He had taken some friends to hear some good 
old Unitarian preaching and came away unhappy. I 
wrote him a soothing reply. I suggested that the boys 
must have their fling, and that they erred rather in the 
extravagance of expression and exuberance of epithet 
and in forgetting that good old rule of our nurseries, that 
we must not make personal remarks, which is always 
a temptation to a popular orator, rather than in their 
purpose. I suggested that such things are pretty much 
a matter of good taste, the lack of which is always a 
blunder, and therefore worse than a crime, and that, so 
far as there was error, they would themselves see it in 
the inevitable reaction which over-invective always 
brings even to a good cause, and that so far as they were 
right, public interest would be stimulated to remedy the 
wrongs that exist in social conditions. I suggested to 
him that he must remember that the essential thing is 
not the bubbles which are on the surface of the boiling 
cauldron and which hardly survive the removing of the 
lid, but the great body of pure water below, clarified 
and made more wholesome by the sloughing off of the 
froth at the top. A movement for more social justice 
is a good thing if wisely directed, nor is it a new thing. 
Is not the name of Edward Everett Hale a synonym for 
it? Let us help it, and let us help it keep its rudder true, 
so that it won’t split on the breakers through bad pilot- 
ing. 

Religion and social happiness and betterment! 
is Unitarianism. 


‘That 


After the singing of two verses of “America” the 
benediction was pronounced by Rev. Dr. Eliot in these 
words :— 

“The Lord God Almighty bless, preserve, and keep us, 
as through the duties and the joys and the perils of 
another untried year we walk together and in his name, 
Amen,” 
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Literature. 


Porms oF BEEF. By ‘Theodore C. 
Williams. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1 net.—It is the special distinc- 
tion of this volume that, though, un- 
doubtedly, its strongest element is its high 
aspiration and genuine religious feeling,— 
its desire to be at one with the finest har- 
monies of the spiritual universe,—there is 
also sufficient ‘‘conformity to the laws of 
poetic truth and poetic diction,’’ which Mr. 
Arnold has told us is as essential to great 
poetry as that other element, “‘high serious- 
ness,” to lift them far above that neutral 
tegion in which dwell so many ordinary 
hymns and religious verses. Though we 
think Mr. Williams lacks the peculiar note 
of ‘“‘the lyric cry,’’ yet that is perhaps atoned 
for by a felicity of expression, and occasion- 
ally a real poignancy of feeling, that make 
certain lines, or even whole poems, expres- 
sive of universal moods and the aspirations 
of all devout souls. In this way the book 
takes its place, say, with Keble’s Christian 
Year, or even with Herbert’s Temple, the 
style and spirit of which, by the way, has 
been happily caught in the poem called 
“The Offending.’”? But, in general, if we 
were called upon to note resemblances, we 
should say the poets from whom Mr. Williams 
derives are Wordsworth, for his reflections 
upon the way in which Nature responds to 
the myriad moods of men; from Emerson, 
for a certain epigrammatic power of putting 
a bit of wise philosophy into a rich and 
poignant line; and from Browning, for his 
fine daring in stripping off conventional 
husks of expression that he may put the 
thought itself boldly and nakedly before us. 
Witness this striking verse, quite in harmony 
with several great lines in Browning’s 
““Grammarian’s Funeral,’’ in which the old 
German scholar dared to “‘trust death as well 
as life’’:— 

“For all my riddle unanswered, for all my 
blindness known, 

I would rather keep asking the secret than 

to make it all my own. 

I believe that the stir of the questions is the 

spirit’s ultimate breath. 

All life is a passionate question. 

not answer it, Death?’’, 


And, again, we have a _ suggestion of 
Browning’s own philosophy that sometimes 
flesh may help spirit as much as soul helps 
flesh, in ‘‘Resurrectio Carnis,’’ where the 
bold thought is announced in equally strik- 
ing form. And is there not a touch of 
Emerson—not any conscious imitation, for 
Mr. Williams is as original as any poet can 
be after so many wise poets have written 
before him! but that vital and felicitous 
touch which, in one sense, made Emerson 
our greatest American poet—in such a line 
as this?— 

“Plato and the seven sages shine in every 

human brain.’’ 


Wilt thou 


Or in this quatrain called “ Hospitality ”’,— 
“Tn vain my host at banquet free 
Gives far-fetched fruit and wine; 
If soul to soul he meets not me, 
On beggar’s crust I dine.’’ 


These poems are well called Poems of 
Belief; not, of course, of any stupid, con- 
ventional form of belief that takes God and 
the spiritual verities for granted, without 
question, and so without any vital realiza- 
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tion of them, but of a well-reasoned belief 
of ceaseless aspiration and a boundless 
hope. It is always the attitude toward life 
that counts; and this poet’s attitude is 
a square fronting “the facts of life and the 
constitution of the universe,’’—a statement 
which we once heard Mr. O. B. Frothingham 
give as summing up his quite-sufficient creed, 
—with face turned toward that quarter of 
the heaven where light is sure to break, cer- 
tain that, as in ‘‘ The Royal Self,” if no stars 
may shine, he can yet keep his soul alive; 
and, though his “‘brief throne must fall,”’ he 
yet may ‘‘use it like a king.’ In this, of 
course, there is something of the spirit of 
the old Stoic, whom as the admirable Latin 
scholar and the author of a very remark- 
able version of the Aineid Mr. Williams can 
hardly help celebrating. But equally, -of 
course, it is the Stoic spirit plus that some- 
thing which even the greatest Stoics, Marcus 
Aurelius and Epictetus, sorely needed,— 
a true humility, that fine flower of the soul 
which has, perhaps, only blossomed from 
our Christian faith. It is this religion of 
true humility with courage, of a high belief 
with the daring to face all honest doubt, 
that lends a peculiarly valuable note to Mr. 
Williams’s poetry. We find it in the striking 
poem ‘‘Retro Sathanas,’’ where the brave 
spirit, in spite of sins of nature or of blood 
or circumstance, declares himself ‘‘the cap- 
tain of his soul’’; we find it, too, in ‘‘The 
Endless Quest,’”’ with its Emersonian ending: 
“Could one man the realms possess 
Of his visionary eye, 
He would perish of excess, 
Or of disenchantment die.” 


The sonnet ‘“‘My Host” is good enough 
to recall Arnold’s poem, ‘‘ The Better Part’; 
and ‘‘My Friend” also presents in excellent 
form the idea of a spiritual potency that 
triumphs over fortune and death. The 
best known, though not really the best of 
these poems, ‘‘Thy Brother,’’ has the rare 
quality of singableness, which unfortunately 
does not belong to all hymns. “Thy Heart 
in Chambers Twain,’ from the German, is 
good, but hardly so successful as a transla- 
tion, we think, by F. W. Bourdillon. And, 
in conclusion, perhaps Mr. Williams’s gen- 
eral attitude toward life and its high meanings 
is shown as clearly as anywhere in this elos- 
ing stanza from ‘‘A Prayer for Life’’:— 

““And for the crowning grace, O Lord, renew 
The best of gifts Thy best of saints have had: 
With the great joy of Christ my heart endue, 
To re the whole world’s tears and still be 

g a ; 2? 


A VIsIoN oF GrorGione. By Gordon 
Bottomley. Portland: Thomas B. Mosher. 
We cannot speak with authority of the feel- 
ing which Mr. Bottomley’s very unusual 
work has awakened in England where his 
various books have been published, but it 
is impossible that his obvious claims to 
recognition have been ignored or slighted. 
To us his name meant nothing previous 
to the appearance, in the Bibelot, of The 
Crier by Night, which for strange, haunting 
power and piercing pathos is like nothing 
else. One thinks first, of course, of W. B. 
Yeats’s The Land of the Heart’s Desire, sim- 
ply because in form they are similar, alike, 
too, in Celtic witchery of expression, and 
in both comes the supernatural visitant in 
answer to a call from the sheltered hearth. 
But Yeats’s play has warm and human con- 
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trasts; Bottomley’s is wilder, with deeper 
notes of tragedy and, with less simplicity, 
more care for lyrical expression. We have 
called attention tothe little play merely 
to indicate the contrast between it and the 
new book which Mr. Mosher has just pub- 
lished. In reading the Vzsion, one under- 
stands best the feeling which Walter Pater 
analyzed, illustrating it by Giorgione him- 
self, that ‘““All art constantly aspires towards 
the condition of music.’’ Music, painting, 
poetry,—this is the trio that blend Bot- 
tomley’s lines. ‘‘ The Concert” of the Pitti 
Palace, undoubtedly Giorgione’s, is done 
into the poet’s words, and we turn again 
to Pater for his description of the picture 
itself and of the influence on the school of 
Giorgione which it typifies. Mr. Bottomley 
has caught in the three divisions of the 
poems something of ‘“‘the intricate varia- 
tions’? which, while the world of Italian 
music was taking form, this school introduced 
into painting. The second division, “A 
Pastoral,’’ with its lovely defence of Gior- 
gione’s plea for a respite from painting 
“the priest’s way,’ and “The Lady of 
Giorgione,’’ a quite wonderful little love 
scene, carry on and deepen the impression 
of resources behind even such evidences of 
the poet’s power. 


Pray. By Emmett D. Angell. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.50.—The physical 
and educational value of plays and games 
have been recognized generally only within 
recent years. It is not too much to say, 
as this book implies, that it gives to the young 
strength, alertness, sympathy, friendship, 
and courage, besides laying deep foundations 
for moral development and social training. 
Organized play has become a _ necessity, 
especially for such children as cannot have 
the freer life of the country. The material 
of this book is the result of long and intimate 
acquaintance with playground, school, col- 
lege, and gymnasium. The writer has a 
record of useful service in the Wisconsin 
University, in the summer schools of physi- 
cal training at Harvard and Yale, and 
elsewhere. The needs of the various groups 
of people interested in play have been con- 
sidered here; and the directions for games, 
which are perfectly clear and available, 
will doubtless stimulate interest generally. 
Children themselves can follow directions 
like these, with no instruction, and arrange 
new games as they choose, while for directed 
playgrounds the book seems like a necessity. 
Valuable details are given for coaching and 
playing girls’ basket-ball. 


PrincE Izon. By James Paul Kelly. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.50,— 
This strange, half savage tale of the Grand 
Canon of Arizona recalls ancient Aztec 
mysteries and fantastic rites. The reader 
is warned at the outset that to those who 
read as they run, the book may seem to 
lack the conventional moral, with the re- 
ward of the good and the punishment of 
the wicked, but that ‘‘the esoteric, those 
who read between the lines, may perhaps 
find a hidden meaning that reveals a signifi- 
cance of profound interest to themselves.” 
The present writer, not esoteric, is unable 
to decipher the hidden meaning, but, as for 
the ending, that at least announces a happy 
day with the marriage of two loving couples. 
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KOULMENY OF THE ORCHARD. By L. M. 
Montgomery. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
$1.25.—Anne of Green Gables and Avonlea 
has doubtless prepared the way for this 
second heroine of the author’s fancy, a very 
different maiden from the eager, active Anne, 
but perhaps not less attractive‘and unusual. 
The story is set ina little north shore farm- 
ing settlement of Canada, where romance 
finds a fitting home, and Kilmeny’s name, 
taken from the old ballad, suggests her pe- 
culiar grace. The four illustrations in color 
are from paintings by George Gibbs. 
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liTTLE BROTHER 0’ Dreams. By Elaine 
Goodale Eastman. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $1 net.—This delicate 
love idyl is something more than an idyl: 
it is a philosophy of life conveyed without 
preaching, simply with poetic insight into 
the things that really matter. Little 
Brother’s dreams came true after all, but 
surely one could not thus have told the se- 
erets of his dreams without having lived 
near to Nature and heeded the great uni- 
versal needs of the human heart. 


Magazines, 

A memorial edition of the late Justice 
David J. Brewer’s address, entitled ‘‘The 
Mission of the United States of America 
in the Cause of Peace,’ is in preparation 
and will be distributed by the Peace Society 
of the city of New York. The proposal 
that such an edition be published was first 
made in the New York Evening Post by Mr. 
Joseph D. Holmes, and contributions are 
being gathered for the purpose under his 
direction. Copies may be obtained (de- 
livery free) for $20 per thousand, $2.25 per 
hundred, or 5 cents per copy, by addressing 
the New York Peace Society, 507 Fifth 
Avenue. Orders and contributions are so- 
licited. 


Articles from the Spectator, the Economist, 
the Outlook, and the Saturday Review upon the 
death of King Edward VII., the succession 
of King George V., and the home and for- 
eign political questions affected by the 
change of rulers in England make The Living 
Age for June 4a notable number. ‘The lead- 
ing article is a highly appreciative and almost 
eulogistic description of ‘‘American Cheap 
Magazines” by William Archer. Such cor- 
dial praise from such a source could hardly 
have been looked for. A highly interesting 
Swiss experiment of a novel sort is described 
in Edith Sellers’s article upon ‘‘ Compulsory 
Insurance Against Unemployment,” re- 
printed from the Nineteenth Century and 
After. 


To a complete short novel by John Gals- 
worthy is given the place of honor in the June 
issue of the Atlantic Monthly. Since the suc- 
cess of ‘‘Strife’’ and other plays, Mr. Gals- 
worthy has pretty much given up the kind of 
work which first brought him fame and fort- 
une, and this long short story is probably the 
last considerable piece of fiction that we shall 
see for some time to come. Next is a paper 
by President Pritchett of the Carnegie 
Institution with a great deal to say on certain 
inalienable advantages which the State uni- 
versities have over the endowed universities 
of the East. In ‘‘Socialism and Sacrifice’ 
Vida D. Scudder graphically follows the 
line of cleavage which separates the ‘‘senti- 
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mentalists” from the ‘‘intellectuals’’ in the 
consideration of every important social 
problem. Abraham Flexner contributes a 
paper on “‘ Medical Education in America,’ 
and Emily James Putnam one on “The 
Roman Lady,’ while there is humor and 
variety in the lighter contents of the maga- 
zine: ‘‘A Night’s Lodging in the Sixteenth 
Century,” by E.S. Bates; ‘‘The Clam Farm: 
a Case of Conservation,’ by Dallas Lore 
Sharp; “‘Some Tediums of Conversation,” 
by Homer H. Harbour; ‘‘ Portulaca Corner,”’ 
by Winifred B. Blake; and ‘‘Ursa Minor,” 
by Zephine Humphrey, The instalment of 
Gideon Welles’s Diary brings the narra- 
tive of Johnson’s administration down to 
the point when open war is declared between 
the President and Congress. In this number 
golfers should take notice of a paper on 
“The Secret of Golf,’ by Arnold Haultain, 
“An Optimist’s View of the Iron Ore Sup- 
ply” is by Prof. Henry M. Howe of Colum- 
bia. ‘“‘Jane,”’ a story by Anna Fuller, a 
modern poem on ‘‘The Turbine,” and a 
pleasant Contributors’ Club complete the 
number. 


Miscellaneous. 


Sherman, French & Co. publish two sing- 
ular stories by Gertrude Capen Whitney, 
I Choose ($1), which embodies the thought 
that all things, even pain and disgrace, work 
good to the soul that lives in its own free- 
dom for its highest ideals, and Yet Speaketh 
He (80 cents), the story of a child’s leading and 
of an abiding influence, born out of a heroic 
deed. In the first the life of a discouraged 
household drudge suddenly blossoms into 
loving service and adequate expression, 
in the second a child talks like a philosopher 
and explains the meaning of life. 


Books Received. 
From Houghton Miffiin Company, Boston. 
The Twisted Foot. By Henry Milner Rideout. 
net. 
An Approach to Walt Whitman, By Carleton Noyes. 
1.25. 
Sportand Travelin the Far East. By J.C. Grew. $3 net. 
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BY 


JOHN FISKE 


“Our common-sense argument puts the 
scientific presumption entirely and decisively 
on the side of religion, and against all atheistic 
and materialistic explanations of the universe. 
It establishes harmony between our highest 
knowledge and our highest aspirations by 
showing that the latter, no less than the 
former, are a normal result of the universal 
cosmic process. It has nothing to fear from 
the advance of scientific discovery; for as these 
things come to be better understood, it is going 
to be realized that the days of the antagonism 
between science and religion must by and by 
come to an end.” 
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“The things we do, when we do what we 
please, are vitally related not only to health, 
but also to morality and the whole development 
of the finer self.” This sentence from Dr. 
Gulick’s ‘Popular Recreation and Public 
Morality” gives its viewpoint. Recreation is 
necessary for moral and spiritual well being. 
A daily life in which there is no time for play 
prepares the way for serious moral evil. Hith- 
erto Americans have thought only of work and 
have neglected the higher liveliness of the 
spirit, and now we are reaping the fruits of 
this one-sided development. We must equip 
our children for play as well as for work, and 
teach them [how to enjoy sound and healthful 
amusements if we would have them grow up 
to be clean and wholesome men and women. 
Right recreation is the well-spring of public 
morality. 
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The Runaways. 


I found a little brook one day ,— 
That baby brook had run away; 
*Twas just as wide as my two hands; 
It skipped along o’er yellow sands, 
And, oh, ’twas full of fun and play, 
The little brook that ran away. 


The baby clovers bent to look 

And see their faces in my brook; 

Now some wore bonnets, red I think, 

And some, white bonnets, tipped with pink. 
Their cloaks were green as green could be. 
They nodded slow and grave at me. 


A birdie came with yellow bill, 

He dipped his head and drank his fill; 
Then winked at me with shining eye, 
Then splashed the crystal drops on high. 
He smoothed his feathers one by one 
Until they glistened in the sun. 


I saw a grave old turtle pass 

With crawling steps across the grass; 
A crow cawed from the pine-trees high, 
A hawk was circling in the sky, 

And, sunning on some mossy logs, 

I counted seven green-coated frogs. 


The brook and I—we sang a song, 
The summer hours were none too long; 
The sun crept westward through the sky,— 
I said, “Dear little brook, good-bye!” 
Then thought, “Oh, what will mother say!” 
You see—I, too, had run away! 
—Kale Louise Brown. 


For the Christian Register. 


A Drive in the City. 


BY SUSAN PERRY PECKHAM. 


I know a New York boy five and a half 
years old who doesn’t have'so many fine 
outdoor times as boys in the country do. 
But one morning he was just starting 
out to walk—only himself and Miss Jane, 
the grown-up lady who helps his mother 
take care of him. They were going to the 
park, Central Park. They live near there. 

As they went down the front steps, there 
was a very fancy-looking bakery wagon 
waiting in the street, and a man was hold- 
ing the reins, and he was whistling in a 
pleasant way. 

Warren stopped—that’s the boy five and a 
half years old, he is named Warren. He 
went over to the wagon. Looking at the 
pleasant man, he said, ‘‘How do you do?” 
and the man said, ‘‘How do you do?” 

Warren didn’t know just what to say 
next: so he looked down, and he looked 
at the horses, and then back at the man, and 
smiled. I suppose that seemed as good a 
thing to do as he could think of. Most 
likely it was, because the man smiled back 
at him like everything. 

Then Warren said, ‘““You drive around 
with nice horses, don’t you?” 

And the man said, ‘‘I do that.” 

Warren looked at the wagon, all spick 
and span it was. 

“It’s a very nice wagon you ride in, isn’t 
it?”’ he said. 

“Fine!”’ the man answered. 

“Shiny!’’ Warren said. 

“T should smile!”’ said the man; and he 
did smile—so pleasant, so kind, he seemed! 
So Warren talked some more:— 

“All covered—nice! You don’t have to 
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| get wet when it rains! And soft seats— 
will they hold more than two people?”’ 

“What?” asked the man. 

“Now,” said Warren, “‘that seat looks— 
that seat looks as if it would hold three peo- 
ple. And, if one wassmall, rather? Couldn’t 
three sit nicely on that seat?”’ 

Miss Jane thought that it was time for 
Warren to go along for their walk; but he 
said, ‘“‘Hold on a minute, please hold on a 
minute.” 

And just as he was going to talk with the 
man again, the big baker boy that he knew 
very well indeed came out of the house. 
If he had time, the big baker boy always 
stopped to talk with Warren. 

Warren called him ‘‘Mr. George.” 
now, he said:— 

“Mr. George, I want to tell you something, 
I want to tell you something. Mr. George, 
will you please ask Miss Jane if I can go a 
little way with you and the driver in your 
nice wagon—will you, please? I do want 


So, 


to go, I do. Couldn’t you take me with 
youa little while? Iwould sit still. Iwould, 
really.” 


Miss Jane thought she could not let him 
go. The baker boy did not believe Warren’s 
mother would like it. But Warren said, 
“Could you take me if she did like it?”’ 
And the driver and George both said yes, 
they could. 

And, do you know, Miss Jane went in and 
asked Warren’s mother, and the mother 
said yes! She knew that those baker men 
were very good and very careful. Warren 
was glad! He had never done anything 
just like this before! 

They put him up on that high seat, so 
close to the horses’ backs that it almost 
seemed as if he were riding right on them. 
He was between those two kind men. 

How Warren did like it when the driver 
started up those gay horses with the fancy 
harness,—yellow on it, and brass buckles! 
There was yellow, too, on the uniforms of 
Mr. George and Mr. Driver. Warren didn’t 
have on his own favorite ‘‘uniform’”’ coat: 
if he had worn that, he would have had 
yellow, too. His suit and cap were white, 
but he was too little to show much, so it 
wasn’t any matter. 

Those horses scampered along the streets, 
but the driver was very careful all the time. 
Anyway, he would have to be. The police- 
man on horseback wouldn’t have let him 
go too fast if he had wanted to. 

When Mr. George went into a house, Mr. 
Driver and Warren would talk. That was a 
good part of it. In the afternoon Warren 
told his mother some things, very interest- 
ing, that the driver had said about his boy 
at home. 

Then, when Mr. George came out and 
jumped in, such fun to rattle off again, 
and whisk around a corner to another house. 
Mr. George held on to Warren so carefully 
that Warren didn’t slip or bounce around. 
He could enjoy things every minute. It 
was such a bright, sunny morning that there 
were ever sO many carriages and people 
on the streets. But Warren didn’t care so 
much to look at them. What he liked most 
was the feeling of it, up there on that high 
seat close to the horses’ backs and to Mr. 
George and the driver, and to go dashing 
around from house to house with them. 
They were just as kind and jolly to him as 
j could be, and he had a perfectly fine time. 
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After half an hour, they brought him 
back home, just as they had told Miss Jane 
that they would. Of course, Warren said, 
‘“Thank you, thank you,” to them. A per- 
fectly fine time that was for Warren! 
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The Little Rooster. 


There was once upon a time a little tin 
rooster which stood very high indeed on the 
top of the town hall steeple. He was a new 
little rooster with a very long tail. He shone 
and glittered in the sun, and he thought to 
himself, as he stood there so far above all 
the other roosters down below in the barn- 
yards :— 

“Now this-is-because I am made of tin, 
and have~such a very long tail. They put 
me up here on the steeple for all the world 
tosee.”’ 

The little tin rooster stood perfectly still, 
and felt very proud, and spread out his tail 
in the pleasant sunshine. He did not re- 
member that he should be of some use in the 
world. He was thinking only of how pretty 
he looked in the sunlight. He was vain of 
his tin feathers, and he began to make a 
great deal of trouble for the people down in 
the village. 

Out in the harbor the old sailor had 
anchored his ship. He was going for a long 
voyage to foreign ports when the wind blew 
in from the west. There he would buy silk 
dresses for the grandmothers, and sugar 
and spices for the cooks, and great round 
oranges for all the little boys, and French 
dolls for all the little girls. 

“Ahoy, ahoy, up there!’ the old sailor 
called out to the little rooster on the steeple. 
“Which way is the wind? Will it blow from 
the west soon?”’ 

“*Cock -a-doodle-doo! Cock - a - doodle- 
doo!’’ said the little tin rooster. ‘“‘Now 
how should I know anything about the 
wind? I stand here that all the world may 
see how my tail glitters!’ 

And the little rooster on the steeple stood 
quite still and never moved. As for the 
old sailor—why, of course, he couldn’t sail 
that day. 

Down in the meadow the busy farmer 
stood ready with his scythe to cut down his 
hay. Before he swung it over his shoulder, 
though, he looked up at the little rooster on 
the steeple. 

“Halloo, up there!’ he said, ‘‘which way 
is the wind? Will it blow from the east 
to-day?” 

““Now how can I tell?’’ said the vain little 
rooster. ‘‘It is no affair of mine which way 
the wind blows. I stand here that all the 
world may see how brightly I shine in the 
sunshine.”’ 

The farmer swung his scythe. Swish, 
swish, it went, and the yellow hay lay in 
great rows along the field. Then he raked 
it into round haycocks; but, just as he had 
finished—splash, splash—patter, patier! Ah, 
the wind was come up from the east, bring- 
ing the rain, and the farmer’s hay was quite 
spoiled, all because of the foolish little rooster. 

In the wee cottage by the lane, mother 
dear was washing the baby’s clothes. Caps, 
and socks and frocks and tiny jackets there 
were in a red tub and covered with snow- 
white soapsuds. Mother dear had her 
sleeves rolled to her elbows, and, as she 
sudsed and rinsed and wrung the pretty 
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things, she looked through the vines that 
grew round the cottage door and up at the 
little rooster on the steeple. 

“Will there be a soft, south wind to-day,” 
she asked, “‘to dry the baby’s clothes?” 

“JT don’t know, I’m sure,’’ said the little 
tin rooster. ‘‘You see I have no time to 
attend to such affairs. I am up here to be 
admired, not to watch for the wind.”’ 

So mother dear hung all the baby’s clothes 
out on the line; but, alas! no soft south wind 
came by. The clothes did not dry at all 
that day, which was partly the fault of 
the proud little rooster. 

Then Billy-boy came out in the village 
street to play with his fine, new kite. 

“Oh, ho, little rooster on the steeple!” 
Billy-boy called, ‘“‘will you tell the old 
North Wind that I want him?’’ 

“Not I,” said the little tin rooster. “TI 
should have to turn myself about for that, 
and then my fine tail would not show so 
well. Iam up here for all the world to see.” 

““Who-oo-00-0 said that?’’ It was the old 
North Wind who had heard the little rooster. 
‘‘Who-o0-00-0 said he would not turn for 
me?” : 

“J did,” said the little rooster, quite 
bravely. ‘‘I am not going to turn for any- 
body!”’ 

““ Whee-ee-e, “we'll see about that,’’ said 
the North Wind. 

So the North Wind just blew and blew 
and blew, but the little tin rooster never 
moved from where he stood on the steeple. 
Then the North Wind blew and blew and 
blew some more. 

Crash! Down went the proud little 
rooster to the ground. There he still lies 
with his pretty tin feathers all covered with 
rust. There is a new weather vane on the 
steeple which always turns with the wind.— 
Carolyn S. Bailey, in Kindergarten Review. 
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Dandelions. 


BY EDITH WILLIS LINN. 


The dandelion with its golden crown may 
truly be called the world’s flower; for wher- 
ever civilization has gone its yellow blossoms 
may be found, defying heat and cold, blos- 
soming early and late, under all conditions 
of climate and moisture presenting smiling 
faces to the light of the sun. 

‘The dandelion has two mottoes of life, one 
“Tn union is strength,’’ the other ‘‘ Never 
say die.’ Surely a plant or a human being 
with such mottoes of life ought to conquer 
the earth! 

All flowers were once simple; that is to 
say, each produced its organs of reproduc- 
tion on a separate stem. What a remarkable 
change has taken place in the dandelion 
family since its simple ancestors first saw 
the light of the sun, for now every golden 
disk presents from one to two hundred 
tiny, perfect florets, each with its dainty 
yellow ray. Pick a dandelion to pieces and 
notice the hollow saucer in which these 
set. What an economy to have but one such 
receptacle for a colony of flowers! Note 
the pistil with its ovary and the tiny pollen- 
producing stamens of each wee floret and 
the strong, hollow stem common to all. 
Bridge builders and civil engineers know 
that nothing is as flexible and strong as 
the hollow tube. The dandelion needs such 
a stem to hold up her flower colony against 
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the mad March winds and beating early 


April rains. 


How did the dandelion learn to crowd its 
once separate flowers into a composite 


flower head, and fashion its wonderful stem, 


common to the whole colony? Probably 
the flowers grew in a flower cluster, as we see 
many flowers growing to-day, and the crowd- 
ing together of the flowers has been an age- 
long process on the part of the plant, achieved 
through the law of cross-fertilization, those 
plants that were most closely packed being 
more easily cross-fertilized and producing 
stronger seed. 

It is the old, unanswerable question, What 
and why is life? We can only say that cer- 
tain things are so and bow in reverence 
before the power of their being. 

The dandelion learned in some way that 
it was better and more economical to grow 
one yellow streamer to every tiny floret 
than to surround every floret with its own 
row; and what a goodly sight it is and what 
a merry show the colony makes when each 
tiny yellow banner is flung open to the sun 
as a signal to bees and insects to come and 
drink the honey and carry the pollen from 
cup to cup! Think of the advantages of 
cross-fertilization the dandelion presents 
over the violets, who must wait for certain 
bees to enter their blossoms to carry the 
pollen from flower to flower. Here every 
insect that lights upon the dandelion, every 
bug that crawls over its blossom, carries the 
abundant pollen from one flower to another. 
So close are the flowers together that our 
careless feet or the brushing of our skirts 
in passing will bring about that much-desired 
object of the plant world, cross-fertilization. 
When we remember that this is the method 
that produces the strong seed and the sturdy 
plant, we know that the reason the dande- 
lion has taken for its motto, ‘‘In union is 
strength,’ is that it may out-work its other 
motto, ‘‘ Never say die.”’ 

The dandelion’s seed-balls are as lovely 
as its flowers, they seem like dream-flowers 
or like memories of happy days gone by. 
The dissemination of seed is another factor 
in the life of the plant, and the dandelion 
presents an example of perfect adaptation 
to conditions in this particular; but the 
story of the seed is another story. 


A Surprise. 


Teddy Thomas had been taken sick with 
mumps,—mumps on both sides of the face at 
once. That was bad, of course, but his mother 
said it wasn’t as if it were scarlet fever. 
Teddy didn’t see how anything could be 
worse. 

He was lying in bed, his face all snarled 
with fretful thoughts, when he caught the 
sound of his own name. 

Ethel and Brother James had come into the 
next room, and were talking softly. Teddy 
had sharp ears. 

“Tt doesn’t do any good for Ted to be so 
cross,’ Ethel was saying. ‘‘ Mamma will be 
all used up if he keeps on this way.” 

“You may be sure he will keep on,’’ re- 
turned James. ‘‘He is a regular baby!”’ 

“T should think he’d have a little regard 
for us,’’ sighed Ethel. 

“He doesn’t think of anybody else—selfish 
little pig,” said James. 

“T’ve always said I’d hate to have him 
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sick,’’ Ethel went on. 
what patience is.’ 

“And he’ll never learn,’’ added James. 

Teddy made an ugly face at the crack in the 
door, and then caught his breath with a scowl. 

Teddy lay quite still for a long time, think- 
ing, thinking. ‘I believe I’ll do it,’ he 
thought. ‘‘I can, I’m sure I can. How it 
will s’prise ’em! They don’t ’serve to be 
s’prised after talkin’ so ’bout their sick 
brother, but I guess I’ll have to. Mamma 
didn’t talk so. Mamma d’serves a s’prise.’’ 

When Ethel came upstairs and said, 
“Ready for your medicine, Ted?’’ he an- 
swered with a sweet ‘‘Yes’”’ through his 
teeth, and the surprise truly began. 

A little later mamma came in to change the 
flaxseed poultices on his face, and she was 
evidently astonished not to see the least 
flicker of a frown while she was doing it. 

“Do you feel any worse?”’ she asked. 

“Aches pretty hard,’ he answered pleas- 
antly, not even wincing at the pain caused 
by the slight movement of his jaws. She 
stooped and kissed him on his lips. 

““Mamma’s brave little boy!” she said. 

“Kind o’ fun, after all, to be patient!’ he 
thought to himself, as she went away. 
“Didn’t s’pose it would be.”’ 

James came up after dinner to bring a book 
of pictures for him to look at, and Ted pluck- 
ily outdid his other attempts at cheerfulness. 
He had to pay for those smiles afterward— 
oh, how his jaws did ache! He couldn’t help 
being glad that James didn’t come very often, 
for, no matter how bad he felt, he was deter- 
mined to show plenty of grit when James 
was there. 

It was when he first went downstairs that 
he let out the secret. ; 

“T wouldn’t have believed that you would 
bear an illness so bravely,’’ his father re- 
marked. ‘‘ You have been a little man.” 

Teddy’s eyes shone. ‘I thought I’d s’prise 
you,” he chuckled—Emma C. Dowd, in 
Sunday School Times. 


“He doesn’t know 


Tails Useful and Beautiful, 


Tailless animals seem greatly to be pitied. 
See what uses the lucky ones put their tails 
to! Horses, cows, and other creatures use 
their tails as fly-flappers. Cats, squirrels, 
and many more twist them round their necks 
for comforters. The rat has raised the use 
of the tail to a fine art, for by its means it 
guides the blind and steals jelly, oil, and 
cream out of jars and bottles. 

The macaco plays as merrily with its tail 
as a kitten does, and the marmoset, while it 
sleeps, uses its tail as a sort of blanket. 

The Ateles monkey and jaguar fish with 
their tails, and the raccoon catches crabs 
with its tail, quite unlike an oarsman. Every 
one knows how the monkeys journey through 
pathless forests by swinging from tree to tree, 
while the fishes steer their way through the 
water by their tail fins. 

The ant-eater puts up its big bushy tail 
for an umbrella. The vanity of the peacock 
is fed by the beauty of its tail—Our Dumb 
Animals. 


A little girl fell out of bed during the 
night. After her mother had picked her up 
and pacified her, she asked her how she hap- 
pened to fallout. The child replied, ‘I went 
to sleep too near the place where I went in.” 
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The Anniversaries. 

The Business Sessions of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. 
WEDNESDAY MORNING, MAY 25, 1910—Con- 
tinued. 


Resolution No. 7, relating to the Berlin 
Congress, was adopted unanimously, after 
which the eighth resolution, extending greet- 
ings to the Theists and Unitarians of India, 
was read. 


Rey. CHARLES W. WENDTE. ‘There is no 
community of religious believers in the world 
to-day where our message is received with 
such eagerness, where our fellowship is more 
ardently desired, than among the Theists 
of ancient India. During the past week, 
indeed, we have received three communi- 
cations from the leading bodies of Hindu 
Theists, in Bombay, Calcutta, and the 
Khasi Hills, representing also the All-India 
Theistic Conference, urging us to hold a 
session of our International Congress of 
Liberal Religion in the sacred city of Benares 
in the valley of the Ganges. That would 
be impossible for some time to come, be- 
cause of the great distance and expense in- 
volved. But, as your president pointed 
out a year or two ago, it is possible for us 
to send at no distant day a committee of 
earnest, able, representative men, members 
of our Unitarian fellowship in this country 
and in England, men of the type of Presi- 
dent Eliot of Harvard College, our own 
President Eliot of the American Unitarian 
Association, Dr. John Estlin Carpenter of 
Oxford, and others that might be mentioned, 
to visit these ‘far-off representatives of 
theistic faith and confer with them. 

Any one who studies the problems of mis- 
sionary work in Oriental countries at the 
present day must become aware that there 
is a great crisis now approaching in the re- 
lations of Christendom to these ancient 
nations,—Japan, China, and India. Not 
only through researches of comparative 
religion which put an end to any arrogant 
claims on the part of Christians to possess 
the only true, infallible, ultimate form of 
religion for all mankind, but also because of 
the rise of national feeling among these 
great peoples, there is likely to be a great 
deal of agitation, possibly a crisis in mis- 
sionary work, now approaching. Some of 
the great bodies in Christendom have felt 
this, and at this very moment are holding 
great missionary conferences, raising great 
sums of money to put new men and new 
energy into their foreign work. But of what 
avail are all these endeavors if the principles 
on which they are acting, if the basis on which 
they proceed in this matter, is not such as 
commends itself to the intellect and con- 
science and heart, spiritual needs, historical 
associations, and national feelings of these 
great peoples of the Orient? I believe that 
Unitarians and all other liberal religious 
thinkers and workers have a great mission 
in this field; that they ought to go and con- 
fer with these brethren in China and in 
Japan and in India respecting their national 
feeling, their historical forms of worship, 
and their desire to have an indigenous 
growth of morals and religion in their coun- 
try, and then present to the world a platform 
on which missionary effort can be conducted 
by Christian and all other nations in the 
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spirit of brotherhood and with some hope 
of ultimate and large success. It is the 
principle of Theism which will furnish us 
the key of this missionary situation. On 
that great principle of Monotheism for which 
we have stood so many years, which has 
been taught in the ancient Vedas, for which 
the Jews bore long-continued and heroic 
testimony, to which the Mohammedans are 
committed as the basic principle of their 
faith,—I believe that in a lofty and spiritual 
Theism we shall find the reconciliation of 
all these differences and bring in all the 
nations of the world into one great effort 
for their own and for our social and religious 
redemption. And with this thought I 
move, sir, that we adopt this present reso- 
lution. 


The resolution was adopted unanimously. 
Resolution No. 9, extending greetings to 
Rey. Clay MacCauley, was read. 


Rev. Wii1am I. LAwrANcE (Winchester, 
Mass.). I speak for the resolution as an 
opportunity to speak a word for a beloved 
friend. When Mr. MacCauley went to 
Japan some twenty-one years ago, he was 
confronted by an important and delicate 
situation. The success with which he did 
his work during the ten years of his residence 
there was attested in many ways, perhaps 
chiefly by the fact that he could safely leave 
it for a term of years to be carried-forward in 
the same spirit by those who had been edu- 
cated along these lines of liberal thought by 
his own influence. During his absence 
changes occurred, inevitable to the history 
of a rapidly-moving land; and it seemed 
necessary for some person, strong and wise, 
to go forth again and restore the work to the 
position to which it had at first attained, and 
he was once more wisely selected. The 
wisdom of this second selection of the same 
man is evident to any one who will read the 
report of our secretary of Foreign Relations 
on the eleventh page of the summary which 
has been placed in our hands. Mr. Mac- 
Cauley is a man of culture, of wide reading, 
of wisdom, of an infinite patience, and of 
that quality which perhaps is of more value 
to a worker in that land than any other— 
tact, rising even into diplomacy. 

During the years that I was associated 
with him in that work, we had occasion not 
infrequently to differ in opinion. In every 
case I recognized the perfect honesty and 
sincerity with which he held his opinion, 
and in nearly every case I was glad at last 
frankly to acknowledge that he was right and 
I was wrong. I believe—and my belief is 
based upon a somewhat extended knowledge 
of our fellowship—that we have not in our 
ranks to-day a man who could have done 
the work he has done in that country or who 
could fill the place he is there filling to-day 
so well as he. But what I want specially 
to say is this, that here is a man to whom 
we have intrusted a delicate, a difficult, and 
a most important function. We have sent 
him seven thousand miles away from us, 
where he has not a single white associate 
of his own faith. It was lonely enough 
when we were there together, but it is more 
lonely now when he, a man without a coun- 
try and without a family, stands in the midst 
of millions of people of another race and 
another religion and holds aloft the light 
which here we like to show in clusters and 
in large clusters. For his courage, for his 
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| patience, for his wisdom, for his tact, for his 


gentlemanly interpretation of the Christian 
faith, we are indebted to him; and I believe 
that, when the consummation comes of all 
the efforts we have been making in this 
generation, the work that he has been doing 
in Japan will stand among the first in its 
importance. We are not building there a 
great Unitarian denomination, but the whole 
nation of the Japanese is becoming saturated 
with these ideas which to us are precious. 
And, though men call themselves by other 
names known in the Christian world, they 
are Unitarians in the very great majority 
of instances. And I believe that this mes- 
sage which we can send to our fellow-worker 
in Japan will be gratefully received by him. 


The resoltition was adopted unanimously. 

The business committee recommended 
the adoption of resolution No. 10, relating 
to fraternal services of worship and a mis- 
sion-at-large. 


Rev. ArTHUR W. LiTTL2FIELD (Brook- 
line, Mass.). If the first of those resolu- 
tions did not seem so old-fashioned, I should 
simply content myself with moving the 
passage of the resolution. I offered them 
for this reason. I believe the relation be- 
tween the State and Church is vital and 
spiritual, although not organic. In this 
temple we have the colors of our nation. 
That is a symbol of that necessary relation 
between religion and government of which 
we have to take cognizance. No law is 
worth anything unless it is obeyed; it will not 
be obeyed unless it is respected; it will not 
be respected unless back of it and under- 
neath it all is the sentiment of reverence. 
The time has come in our Unitarian body, 
if we recognize our Unitarianism as the 
liberal fruitage of all the Christian worship 
of the past, for us once more to go to the 
very roots of our own spiritual life and re- 
nourish that sentiment of reverence which 
in the multiplicity of other interests is likely 
to be forgotten or belittled. Our churches, 
as places of public worship, are in part neg- 
lected, because we do not recognize this 
necessary relation between the obedience 
of law and the cultivation of the sentiment 
of reverence. Our churches are not utilized 
to the extent that they should be, because 
we sometimes say, ‘‘We are not altogether 
interested in religion, we are interested in 
morals and good work.’’ Very true, but I 
am one of those who do not believe that 
there can be any good deed in this world 
unless it is inspired by the love of the law 
and the Law Giver that gives force and 
vitality to the good deed. I believe that our 
churches, therefore, should come together 
in little groups, wherever they may be able 
to do so, and unite in fraternal services of - 
public worship conducted by our Unitarian 
men in our Unitarian fashion, that people 
may be reinspired once more in that senti- 
ment of reverence, and that those without 
our bounds may see we have not lost con- 
sciousness of the roots of our own moral 
power. Little groups of churches coinci- 
dent with the conferences might be gathered 
together; and, by holding those services 
during the times of the greatest religious 
interest among us, from New Year’s to Easter, 
they could do much to reinvigorate the 
power and the spiritual life of our body. 
The whole force of this world is in liberalism, 
but in liberalism that is reverent and that 
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recognizes underneath the law the Law 
Giver and the one God and Father of us all, 
and that we do well to worship together in 
our Unitarian fashion and trust to it that out 
of the greatest interrelation of that which is 
within will come the outward manifestation 
of our power. g 

In regard to the second of those resolu- 
tions, it has always seemed to me a pity 
that the president of this Association should 
bring here year after year recommendations 
which simply go by the board—nothing 
done about them. With reference to his 
idea of a ministry-at-large or missions at 
large, that ideal is one which we have got 
to reckon with sooner or later. That we 
are losing a great deal of our latent power by 
not taking this step, and that it may very 
well be associated with this endeavor which 
I have so much at heart, to show that our 
Unitarian body stands not only for morality, 
for social justice, for social welfare, but that 
it stands always for the religion and for the 
reverence that underlie these things. We 
have lived simply upon the great results of 
the past. The time has come, I certainly 
believe, when we should renourish the 
centres of our own spiritual life. 


The resolution was adopted. 


The PresmEentT. The Chair would like 
to say that he is not aware that his recom- 
mendations have fallen upon hard ground or 
among thorns. As a rule they fall upon 
fertile ground. As far as I can remember, 
I have made but one recommendation in an 
annual address here that you have not ulti- 
mately adopted. I am not impatient, and 
sometimes I give you two or three years to 
adopt them, but you get there. 


The business committee recommended 
the adoption of Resolution No. 11, relative 
to an additional professorship at the Pacific 
School for the Ministry. 


Rey. Ear, M. Wiipur. I offer myself 
as ‘‘Exhibit W”’ in behalf of this resolution. 
It is not necessary for me, I am sure, to say 
anything of the general urgent need of such 
a school as this upon the Pacific coast, be- 
cause every one that is at all conversant 
with the situation knows perfectly well 
that the vitality and progress of our work 
upon the Pacific coast depend upon our 
having such an institution not only to train 
ministers, but to find them upon the ground. 

Since I last spoke here three years ago the 
school has made reasonable progress in the 
acquirement of better material facilities 
for doing its work, and has shown a tendency 
to increase in number and to better in qual- 
ity its students, and our prospects are better 
than at any previous period. But it must 
be perfectly obvious that any school de- 
pending upon one professor with minor 
assistants in one or two relatively unim- 
portant courses must simply go limping 
along from year to year as on one foot, and 
that it cannot hope to achieve any large 
progress or in any real measure to realize 
the hopes and desires of its friends until 
it has an ample faculty. 

These things are ultimately to be provided 
for. They have already been arranged for 
by the founders, but the endowment of the 
school is not yet available, although in the 
course of nature it must be within a very 
few years indeed. What is desired at the 
present moment is to make temporary posi- 
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tion for a second professorship. For this 
there is needed in the aggregate $12,000 
covering a period of five years. That is to 
say, we are endeavoring to raise a guarantee 
for the professorship during the five years 
next to come in the expectation that by the 
expiration of that time the generous endow- 
ment will be fully available. 

Our people on the Pacific coast propose 
and expect to be independent in the matter 
of this school eventually. At present they 
are unable to do as they would. I need 
hardly remind you that we have on the 
Pacific coast but twenty-six or twenty-seven 
churches all told, that more than a third of 
them are still aided by the Association, that 
several others are barely self-sustaining, 
and that two or three of the churches to 
whom we should look with most confidence 
for assistance have been sadly weakened 
through the great disaster of four years 
ago. Nevertheless, this small number of 
churches has, in the last six years, besides 
the contributions of the founders, raised 
some $12,000 for the support of the school, 
and a full third of the amount that I men- 
tioned as needed for this professorship has 
been raised without any general appeal to 
the East. I will not speak of the matter 
in detail from the point of view of the Dean, 
who, in addition to administrative functions, 
is obliged to vault from one to the other of 
subjects in his teaching which are commonly 
divided among four different teachers, and 
also, in order to keep the financial part of 
the school boiling, devotes his vacation and 
what leisure time he has in term time to 
doing the work of the field secretaryship, 
because these are too personal matters. 
But you will recognize the urgent need for 
further instruction, and we feel that, con- 
sidering what the Coast churches have done 
already in this matter, no impropriety is 
committed in urging upon the friends in the 
East, who love their cause without regard 
to lines of longitude, the privilege, the duty, 
the opportunity of all of them toward sus- 
taining this cause. If we can find eight 
persons who during the next five years will 
give $100 each per annum, the matter will 
be done. Or, if we can find a larger num- 
ber, who will give smaller amounts to an 
equivalent total, it will easily be done. 

The resolution covers one other thing 
which, while the first is a temporary need, 
is likely to be a permanent one,—I mean 
that for scholarships. Few divinity school 
students are able to carry on their studies 
without some financial aid, unless they are 
to go into debt. We have not one cent of 
available .income for scholarships. Har- 
vard, I understand, has more than it knows 
what to do with. Meadville has, although 
not enough, yet a good deal. We are obliged 
to raise $1,000 a year for this purpose, by 
solicitations personal and from societies. 
The National Alliance has been generous. 
Our Coast Alliances have been doubly gen- 
erous. But I should like to remind our 
friends in the East, if any of them would like 
to feel that they are helping young men to 
go forward into the ministry on the Pacific 
Coast, they can do so in no way more effec- 
tively than by furnishing annual scholarships 
of $200 or an endowment of $4,000 that would 
yield an equivalent income. 


The resolution was adopted. 
Resolution No. 12, relating to a German 
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professorship at Meadville, was reported 
favorably by the Business Committee. 


President FRANKLIN_C. SouruwortH. (I 
fancy at no other time in the history of this 
body has it been proposed to establish a 
professorship for $5,000. It is more often 
thought that $75,000 or $100,000 is necessary 
for this purpose. We have not, however, 
been manipulating figures, but we have been 
in receipt of a proposition for inter-denomina- 
tional co-operation which is unique in the 
history of liberal Christianity. There are, 
in the Central West, largely between St. 
Louis and Pittsburg, a group of liberal 
German churches, of quite different tradi- 
tions than ours, yet cherishing similar inde- 
pendence and gradually coming to a similar 
religious position. They are scattered widely, 
as our own churches are, and weak on ac- 
count of their isolation. ‘Their chief weak- 
ness, however, consists in the fact that they 
have had no institution to which they could 
look for the ministers to supply their pulpits. 
After considering for some time the feasi- 
bility of establishing a theological school 
of their own, they have made this alternative 
proposition to us, and their interest in the 
proposition is indicated by the fact that 
within a few weeks after their appeal for a 
guarantee of $1,500 a year,—$7,500 all to- 
gether, with which to try the experiment for 
five years,—the money was secured. They 
asked us for $1,000 a year, with the assurance 
that, if the plan is successful, at the end of 
that time it is their expectation that they 
will carry the professorship alone. Not only 
have they done that, but with the expecta- 
tion that at the annual meeting of our Board 
next week such a professor would be elected, 
they have secured a man whom they are 
going to commend for the position,—a man 
of wide experience, a successful preacher, 
also at the present time a professor of German 
in the Stevens Institute of Technology as 
well as the minister of a large German church 
in the city of Newark. We ask for $5,000, 
and I am happy to say that over half of that 
amount has already been secured. 

The Meadville Theological School can 
do a far-reaching work for liberal Christi- 
anity, for bringing together the scattered 
liberal Christian forces throughout the West 
by means of a common enterprise of this 
kind. Our school has little to gain by it for 
itself. It only offers itself to you as your 
instrument for accomplishing this end. Five 
different ministers of churches, agreeing to 
ask their congregation for $100 a year for 
five years, would enable us to do it. Five 
similar promises from five individuals or 
ten promises from double the number of 
individuals would accomplish the end. I 
cannot believe that we are going to be per- 
mitted to fail upon so narrow a margin. 


The resolution was unanimously adopted. 


REPORT OF THE BALLOT COMMITTEE. 


Rev. R. S. Barrow reported a total of 
292 individual ballots, and declared all the 
nominees whose names appear on the printed 
ballot elected. 


The president asked for the continuance of 
the report of the Business Committee, and 
Mr. Kyle read the original draft of Mr. 
Mills’ resolution, instructing the president 
to appoint forthwith a commission of twenty- 
five to collect facts as to reform in the social 
order. 
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Mr. KyLe. Your committee’s report on 
this resolution is as follows:— 

“While fully sympathizing with the spirit 
of the resolution, we do not recommend its 
adoption, because it sets the proposed com- 
mittee a task far too great for accomplish- 
ment, and because the Department of 
Social and Public Service and the Unitarian 
Fellowship for Social Justice are already 
working as efficiently as possible toward 
the end proposed.” 

Rey. G. G. Minis (Watertown, Mass). I 
dislike to be the first person to sound a jarring 
note in this harmonious assembly, but the 
committee appears to have decided against 
this proposition on the wrong principle, that 
“where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be 
wise.” Other commissions have been ap- 
pointed which are and have been doing this 
work. Methodist, Congregational, and Pres- 
byterian brethren have appointed such a 
commission, and our Universalist brethren 
have appointed the best commission of all 
and have had their report printed in part 
in one of the late issues of the Survey, and 
highly commended. When we say that Uni- 
tarians have not time to look into the most 
important question of the age, we confess 
our inefficiency. It may not be so hurtful 
to the older members of the body, but it 
jars severely on the younger members of the 
body When you set back this resolution, 
you make the very conservative people 
rejoice. They can sit back in their chairs 
and say, ‘‘There is nothing the matter; all 
this talk about social justice is bosh; it is 
the work of agitators; it is the work of people 
who do not know what they are talking 
about.’’ Other people who sit back and 
rejoice are the ultra radicals, the people who 
are glad that the church is doing nothing, 
because then they have a chance to criticise; 
the people who rejoice to see the church 
standing still, because then they see the end 
of the church before long. 

Now I am unwilling to believe that we are 
willing to side with one or theother. Weare 
in between. What we need is not heat, but 
light, as Dr. Crothers says. The way to get 
light is through an imvestigation. "The way 
to get the best light is through an investi- 
gation conducted by men representing all 
shades of opinion. I was glad to hear the 
chairman say that we have a Fellowship for 
Social Justice which is investigating this 
matter, and it seems to indicate that the 
Fellowship for Social Justice is recognized as 
a good and worthy institution doing a great 
work. I had not before believed that it was 
so recognized by any great body of people. 
However, if you are willing to leave all this 
matter to the Fellowship for Social Justice, 
to tell you how to settle the church problem, 
then we are perfectly satisfied, for I am a 
member of this Fellowship for Social Justice. 
However, I brought this resolution forward, 
hoping that it might satisfy those who are 
not perfectly satisfied with the Fellowship 
for Social Justice. I trust that you will 
see some good in it in spite of the adverse 
report, telling to all the world that Unitarian 
ministers are able to do this work and are 
not too lazy to do it, if it means the good 
of the fellowship and of the progressive re- 
ligion which we preach. 

Rev. Henry G. Ives (Andover, N.H.). 
The resolution seems to me to strike the 
middle course upon which the wise progress 
of the future must go. It is doing the same 
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thing for us that Roosevelt has done in the 
nation, the same that Gov. Hughes has 
been doing in New York,—appoint a com- 
mission which can investigate. As regards 
the difficulty of the work, it can easily be 
misunderstood. Every man whom the pres- 
ident would appoint would be a man who 
would know a great deal to start with as to 
what can be done, and such a body could 
prepare a report which would be valuable. 
It would enable me to go before the world and 
say, “This Unitarian church remains a 
free body; it has room in it for the most con- 
servative and most radical; it is not afraid 
to stand for the truth.’”’ Let me say one 
thing to perhaps a few who think that the 
young men of this body are best dealt with 
by a more or less polite system, shall I say, 
of muzzling. Let me say that, when the 
young men have been touched with the coal 
of the passion for social service, if you want 
to help our church, if you want to make us 
young men preachers, if you want to have 
us stand as Theodore Parker stood, as preach- 
ers of righteousness, do in God’s name give 
us the opportunity to utter the message 
as God gives it to us, and he in his wisdom 
may, through our devotion to his service, 
lead us into a broader, saner view of the 
situation. I hope that this opportunity 
will be provided for investigation by the 
wisest, the sanest people in our church, so 
that our young men can have some pro- 
gramme to work for. 

Mr. Kyte. The committee is criticised 
unjustly, in the remark that we are sitting 
in the bliss of ignorance, afraid to consider 
this large question. Our adverse report 
was based largely on the fact that this work 
was already in faithful and efficient hands, 
and your committee does not believe in 
the multiplicity of organizations. If those 
who criticise the report of the committee 
will kindly read the report of the Department 
of Social and Public Service, they will find 
there sufficient justification for the judgment 
of your committee, that another roaming 
investigation committee was unnecessary. 

Rev. JOHN HAYNES Ho_meEs. I was never 
more astonished in my life than when I 
heard the adverse report upon this resolution 
of Mr. Mills. If there was anything I 
thought the Unitarians of America thoroughly 
believed in, it was the principle of getting 
at the facts on any question, be it theological 
or sociological. Twist this resolution in any 
way you please, it is nothing more or less 
than a provision that twenty-five competent 
men, representing all phases of opinion and 
coming from different walks of life, shall sit 
down before the social question and the re- 
lation of the Christian Church thereto and try 
to help us all—the ministers who stand in the 
pulpits and the laymen and lay-women who 
sit in the pews—to direct our actions and 
our policies in regard to this great ques- 
tion. 

I cannot speak for Rev. Elmer Forbes, who 
is the efficient leader of the Department of 
Social amd Public Service. I hope that he 
is here and can speak for himself. But I 
can speak for the Fellowship for Social Jus- 
tice, and I want to say that the Fellowship 
for Social Justice is not inclined to undertake 
this kind of work, and we do not believe 
that the men and women of the Unitarian 
body would have any right to consider its 
verdicts and conclusions as those of unbiased 
investigators. 
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Dr. Crothers a few moments ago, in his 
splendid way, spoke of the fact that we need 
light more than we do heat. Now I believe 
both in heat and in light. I believe that, if 
we are ever going to move forward, we have 
got to have motive power, and in order to 
generate motive power you have got to have 
heat. The man who is against you is always 
hot and excited: the man who is for you is 
always enthusiastic and zealously conse- 
crated. It is a difference of terms. I be- 
lieve in heat. I believe, therefore, that the 
Fellowship for Social Justice has succeeded 
in generating considerable heat, and it pro- 
poses to keep on along that line for some 
time. But we cannot undertake the job 
of generating light and heat at the same time, 
and therefore I, as president of the Fellow- 
ship, welcomed these resolutions, believing 
that all of us, the members of the Fellowship 
and those who are not members, the ministers 
and the laymen, are in need of light on this 
great question. I believe, therefore, if this 
resolution is defeated, it means, not that the 
Fellowship for Social Justice or the Depart- 
ment of Social and Public Service are com- 
petent to undertake this great question, but 
that we are afraid to have the light poured 
in upon it. I hope, therefore, with all my 
heart and soul that we shall not dodge it 
by throwing bouquets at Mr. Forbes or at 
the Fellowship for Social Justice, but we 
will face the fact that we want the light, 
and, the more light, the better. 

Rev. THEODORE C. Wiiiams. I speak 
as an old man, but it isa good American prin- 
ciple that the young men ought to have what 
they want when it is possible. I came here 
in sympathy with the report. The grounds 
of my sympathy with the report are peda- 
gogical. We do need light, we need investi- 
gation; but the investigation of social con- 
ditions has become a very elaborate and very 
extensive specialty. Allusion has been made 
to the Pittsburg survey, that extraordinary 
result of special investigation. It was paid 
for by the millions of Mrs. Russell Sage. 
It was somewhat directed by certain Uni- 
tarian women of New York; but it was the 
result of a long and extensive investigation, 
and therefore I said to myself, ‘“‘I do not 
believe that the Unitarian Association can 
appoint twenty-five persons who will devote 
the time and the money that would be nec- 
essary to secure results worthy of our de- 
nominational dignity.”’ 

Now I am going to make a jump to the 
other side. It is certainly true that the so- 
cial problems are central in the minds of the 
rising generation. ‘They do not go to church 
much on Sunday mornings: they prefer 
tennis. The good play tennis and the bad 
play bridge, but they do not go to church. 
They do not go to Appleton Chapel at Har- 
vard College. But they are all interested— 
the young people—in the social questions. 

Now apparently there are a lot of earnest 
young men who are themselves investigating 
and preaching on this question. The Uni- 
tarian Association believes in the zeal and 
enthusiasm and sincerity of thesemen. Some 
of us old men do not know what socialism 
is, and so far as we do know we do not be- 
lieve in it. But we believe in sympathy 
with the under dog. We believe in desire 
to bring about social justice. That is a 
good work. ‘ 

Now to my mind it is wholly a question 
of practical administration. If there are 
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twenty-five able Unitarian men and women, 
—I would not want many clergymen on it, 
—but if there are twenty-five able business 
men and business women who would prefer 
a dignified report on the relations of the 
churches to social problems, it would cer- 
tainly bea fine thing. The lamented young 
poet Lodge has a beautiful poem on ‘‘Re- 
spectability,’’ and it ends with this epigram: 
“Respectability, the mood of fear.”’ The 
Unitarian Association must not show any- 
thing of fear.: 

Rev. E. J. Prescorr (Sanford, Me.). I will 
go every step with any man in the room who 
wants to free himself from any muzzle. 
And I also want to go every single step with 
every one of them so far as practical work 
goes in my profession. Now I may not 
speak to the question, but I will say that 
what we need is not so much to appoint com- 
mittees to investigate things as it is to have 
men who will move things. I want light, 
I want heat, just as my good friend from 
New York wants light and heat: Suppose 
we appoint twenty-five to investigate these 
problems: when they come in, do we know 
any more than is known to-day? In every 
magazine that is published are not these 
questions being investigated everywhere? 
Is not everybody interested in them as not 
ever before in human history? The prob- 
lem behind the question is, Can we go out 
and do anything after we get the facts? 
These corporations are not all bad, not all 
cut-throats. I know that when a man at the 
head of a corporation of millions of dollars 
will start from Florida to come up tothe little 
town in Maine because a man has died and 
left. a family,—when that man says, “I 
must goup and see to that family because he 
was one of my employees,”’ I know that they 
are not all cut-throats, and nobody can tell 
me that they are. I am in touch to-day 
with as many workingmen as any man in 
this country. There are 5,000 employees 
in the mills of my town. I know them: I 
am knowing them more and more every day. 
Sitting on my board of trustees there are the 
employers of those men, millionaires, some 
of them. ‘Those men are asking me day in 
and day out: “‘What do you find, Mr. Pres- 
cott? What do you find here among our 
employees? Is there anything that we can 
do to make their condition better?’’ In regard 
to this movement I am not going to speak 
for or against it. If our friends in the move- 
ment for Social Justice can do one single 
thing to make anybody’s load lighter in this 
world, if you can make one single home 
brighter, if you can make one person happier 
and more joyous, then God speed you in 
your work. But in heaven’s name let us 
forget anything but the best feeling, let 
us all have the finest, best feeling and work 
together. 

Rev. THEODORE D. Bacon (Salem). You 
may recall the story of the Irish hack driver 
who was told to drive fast, and he proceeded 
to whip up his horse. Finally the man 
called out, ‘‘Where are you going?” “‘I 
don’t know, sir, but I am driving fast.” 
Now we want to drive fast in doing things, 
but we want to know where we are going. 
I don’t know whether this commission after 
it"is appointed will be able to tell us, but I 
think that we cannot go it blind and perhaps 
they can-find out, and we never shall find 
out “until we make experiments. We want 
to staid by everything that offers usa chance 
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of getting together and working together 
rather than standing back and calling each 
other names 

Rev. JoserpH H. WEEKs. I would suggest 
as a programme that every man—every min- 
ister of a congregation and a parish—who 
wants to begin and wants a point of be- 
ginning shall start with his own field and 
his own parish. If he wants social work or 
work on the line of social reform and better- 
ment, let him look around in his own im- 
mediate neighborhood. Let him begin at 
home, and next year I may bring in a reso- 
lution to appoint a commission of twenty- 
five men and women to go about and find 
out how much these prophets amount to 
in their own country. 

Rev. Eart C. Davis (Pittsfield, Mass.). 
I never have talked on a resolution before 
in my life, and, if a commission of twenty-five 
were appointed to investigate these questions, 
I doubt if I should read their report, because 
it seems to me that the man who has just 
spoken has touched the keynote. Our job 
is in our own parish and our own church. 
But behind that resolution is a thing which 
is very dear to my heart, and that is that 
the men who are alive to the social issues in 
their own churches or in wider fields should 
feel that they have the support of this As- 
sociation and the churches in this denomina- 
tion. I want to feel that, in whatsoever work 
we young men may enter, we have cordial 
support, and while there may be a difference 
in judgment as to what we shall do, there 
shall be no difference or no questioning as 
to our moral integrity and our moral pur- 
pose in doing it. If in some way we are led 
to feel that we are doing the very thing that 
the Association and the churches want us 
to do, that is all we ask. 

Mrs. H. L. Picxerr (Sandwich, Mass.). 
We have heard a good deal during these 
meetings about extending our work. It 
seems to me that this Association has more 
to gain than light for itself by establishing 
such a commission. I have been associated 
with different fields of social reform, as well 
as outside religious movements, and I know 
there are great numbers of people outside 
church fellowships who are heartily and re- 


ligiously working for social improvement, 
and who are looking hungrily toward the 
churches for fellowship. And so I hope that 
the resolution will be passed in order that 
we may stand before the world at large with 
its great effort toward social improvement 
in all lines, in the spirit of fellowship. 


Mr. Mills moved that the report of the 
committee be rejected and the resolution as 
originally formed be adopted. 


Mr. Ramsay. When we come to debate 
the other set of resolutions, many of us are 
hoping that those resolutions will be favor- 
ably reported by the Business Committee, 
and that there will be a way out of it. The 
suggestion is made by, Mr. Prescott of the 
enormous expense. But we have to-day 
all the data that we want on those social 
questions; they have been given to us by the 
Fellowship for Social Justice in its pamphlets, 
and I trust they will go on with their good 
work. Some one suggested that the report 
would be of little value, but, if we can pass 
the other resolutions and if the president of 
the Association in his official capacity can 
send to those various social service organiza- 
tions of the country, like the Child Labor 
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Committee and the Anti-tuberculosis As- 
sociation, men who will report upon actual 
conditions and what the churches can do 
and ought to do, and express the sympathy 
which really exists to-day very generally 
and widely, perhaps universally, in the Uni- 
tarian body with these great social move- 
ments, which do not involve us in any theory 
about socialism or individualism, but which 
are the real social work of the Christian 
Church, then if we can do that, we shall have 
put ourselves in the right attitude towards 
this great question of social uplift and social 
reform in the United States. When Mr: 
Holmes offered that set of resolutions, we 
said, ‘““Now Holmes is getting down to 
something definite, something that we can 
do.”” We are glad of that. We were wait- 
ing for Holmes to tell us just exactly what 
we could do, and we heard that yesterday 
for the first time in the form that some of us 
hailed as a real way out of our difficulty. 

Mr. ALFRED BUNKER. I move that this 
matter be laid on the table until the resolu- 
tions to which Mr. Ramsay has referred 
are considered. 


A rising vote was taken and the motion 
to lay on the table carried by a vote of 
157 Yeas to 57 Nos. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, May 25, 1910. 


The Association met in Tremont Temple 
at 2.30 e.M., President Eliot in the chair. 


The CHarrman. The incomplete report 
of the Business Committee is before you. 

Mr. Kyte. Your committee recommends 
the adoption of Mr. Holmes’s resolutions 
with an elimination,—an elimination which 
in no way disturbs the main purpose of-his 
proposition. We suggest eliminating 


Whereas we recognize that these organizations are 
one and all dedicated in spirit to the exptirpation of socia 1 
wrong and the establishment of social justice, to the elim- 
ination of such social conditions as retard or destroy, and 
the fostering of such social conditions as soundly develop 
the bodily health, mental power, and moral integrity 
of the individual, and are thus in the best sense devoted 
to those ideals of applied Christianity which Jesus summed 
up in his immortal conception of the kingdom of God.’’ 


Your committee are heartily in accord 
with the idea that a religious organization 
of this kind may well show its interest in 
all agencies for social and civic betterment 
or for human uplift everywhere; but they 
believe that the best results of all such work 
can only be secured when such work is per- 
meated and suffused with .the religious 
spirit. We, however, do not think it nec~ 
essary that we should seemingly approve 
methods and policies of these multifarious 
organizations, as would appear to be the case 
were these resolutions adopted as originally 
submitted. We therefore recommend the 
elimination of the second paragraph: the 
amended proposition would then be as 
follows. [Here Mr. Kyle read the first para- 
graph of the preamble together with the 
resolution, the same being in the form as 
finally adopted and printed elsewhere.] Your 
committee recommends the adoption of these 
resolutions as amended. 

Rev. Jonn Haynes Hotmes. I am per- 
fectly willing in spirit that the report of the 
Business Committee should be accepted, 
and yet I cannot understand, even after 
the chairman’s explanation, why this ‘second 
‘‘Whereas’’ was eliminated. He states that 
we ought not to. be committed to the en- 
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dorsement of the methods or policies of any 
one of the organizations named. Now in 
the framing of this resolution we took par- 
ticular pains that no mention whatsoever 
should be made of any methods or any poli- 
cies, but we referred to the fact that these 
organizations are one and all dedicated in 
spirit to the various commissions named in 
the rest of that paragraph. Now I should 
like to ask the chairman of the Business 
Committee which one of the organizations 
named in the first paragraph is not accurately 
described by the second paragraph. 

Mr. Kyie. It is the judgment of the 
committee that the American Federation of 
Labor, for instancé, does not always stand 
for ‘‘ideals of applied Christianity which 
Jesus summed up in his immortal conception 
of the kingdom of God,’’ and we did not 
wish even to appear to be endorsing some 
of their un-American and unwarranted at- 
titudes, particularly towards our courts, 
decrying, as they repeatedly have, the dig- 
nity and authority of our courts, and in- 
sisting upon the un-American idea of the 
closed shop. We did not wish to appear 
as recommending anything that would be 
tantamount to an endorsement of any such 
position by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. It therefore seemed to us that the 
elimination of that section, which in no way, 
as I stated, disturbs the original purpose of 
the resolution, would do away with needless 
and very unprofitable discussion and secure 
what apparently Mr. Holmes wished to 
secure in presenting these resolutions. 

Mr. HoitmeEs. Ido not want to complicate 
this debate, and I am not holding any brief 
here for the American Federation of Labor 
or any other organization. I have my own 
ideas of the methods and policies of that 
association, andI do not believe the American 
Unitarian Association ought to be pledged 
to any repudiation or adoption of those 
policies, and I would reiterate the fact that 
this paragraph refers not to any policies, 
not to any attacks on the United States 
courts or anything else, but to the spirit 
of the organization; and I for one believe 
that the American Federation of Labor 
is dedicated to the uplift of humanity. 
I also believe this as a matter of policy in a 
thing of this sort. If you are going to do 
anything, do it directly: if you are going to 
do anything, do it honestly. If you do not 
want to approve the American Federation 
of Labor, let us strike out the name in the 
list of organizations. And I therefore make 
the motion that the name “American Fed- 
eration of Labor’’ be stricken in the first 
paragraph and that the second paragraph 
be retained. 

Mr. Kye. I cannot speak for the com- 
mittee collectively, but, speaking for myself, 
I should oppose that proposition. I think 
we may very well send a fraternal delegate 
to gatherings of the American Federation 
of Labor. We may well show our sympathy 
with its main principles. Its initial purpose 
was certainly a beneficent one, but under 
unwise leadership it has been led to strange 
ways that provoke controversy and divide 
men. Matters of opinion always divide, 
while principles generally unite. I should be 
sorry to see that one invidious reference 
be made, I should be sorry to see that 
stricken out; but it seems to me that by 
eliminating this section as proposed by the 
committee we are neither endorsing nor 
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disapproving the methods or policies of any 
of these organizations, and that we are se- 
curing the thing which Mr. Holmes admits 
he desired in offering the resolutions. Now, 
that being the case, why not eliminate mat- 
ters of controversy about which it is obvious 
there will be wide division of opinion and un- 
necessary, unfruitful, and undesirable con- 
troversy? 

The PreswENT. The question now be- 
fore the meeting is the motion of Mr. Holmes 
that the words ‘“‘The American Federation 
of Labor’’ be omitted. 

Rev. D. R. FreEMAN (Braintree, Mass.). 
These resolutions, as perhaps is not univer- 
sally known, originated in a meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the Fellowship for 
Social Justice. The president of the Fellow- 
ship was instructed to bring those resolu- 
tions before this meeting. I am convinced 
from what I know of their sentiments that 
it would not be according to their wishes 
to have the reference to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor stricken out and the second 
paragraph retained: it would rather be, if 
it is a matter of choice, the sentiment of 
that committeee that the clause regarding 
the American Federation of Labor should 
be retained, even though it thereby eliminates 
the paragraph regarding the purpose of 
these various organizations. 

Mr. Hormes. One is conditional on the 
other. My motion was made with this 
purpose in mind,—that, if we do not pro- 
pose to stand behind the spirit of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, let us do the honest 
thing, let us repudiate it publicly, not dodge 
it, that is all. If we do not want to re- 
pudiate the American Federation of Labor, 
let us endorse it in spirit. In order to retain 
the second paragraph let us strike out the 
phrase, ‘‘the American Federation of Labor.’ 

Mr. CHARLES W. BirTWELL (Boston). I 
want simply to say that I do not accept the 
moral dilemma in which Mr. Holmes evi- 
dently seeks to place me. I propose to vote 
against the elimination of the reference to 
the American Federation of Labor because 
of my deep sympathy with the purposes that 
I believe fundamentally move that organ- 
ization. And I shall also vote to sustain the 
committee in its recommendation, and it 
is not fair—it is hardly ingenuous—to place 
us in any position in which, by that com- 
bination of voting, we seem to be dishonest, 
I am ready to vote squarely and openly, 
and I think two votes so arranged are candid, 
absolutely truthful, direct, and self-respect- 
ing. 

Mr. Gautp. I hope that Mr. Holmes will 
withdraw his amendment. The chairman of 
the Business Committee himself said a 
little while ago that we are in sympathy 
with the principles of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. That being the case, I see 
no reason for the elimination of the second 
paragraph, and, if that is not proposed to 
be eliminated, I am sure Mr. Holmes would 
willingly withdraw his amendment to elim- 
inate the name of the American Federation 
of Labor; and, if we rightly understand the 
chairman of the Business Committee, we 
really have no divisive question before us, and 
we are prepared to act upon the entire re- 
port. I would like to ask, as a matter of 
information, whether or not the chairman 
did not state that we are in favor of the 
principles underlying the American Federa- 
tion of Labor? 
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Mr. Kyte. The idea I wished to convey 
was that there was no hostility on the part 
of the Business Committee towards the 
American Federation of Labor. There are 
manufacturers on that committee, there are 
men who have had to do with the American 
Federation of Labor, and all the members 
of the committee are in hearty accord with 
the initial. purpose and spirit of that or- 
ganization; but they were not in accord with 
some of its methods and some of the posi- 
tions that it has recently taken, which have 
provoked great discussion and have ap- 
peared to many to be reprehensible in fact, 
certainly unwise. Therefore, it seemed to 
us that it would remove all controversy, it 
would place this Association in an attitude 
of. neither approving nor condemning any 
one of the organizations. It appeared to us 
that that particular paragraph was not 
essential to the main purpose of the resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. FREEMAN. As I conceive the matter, 
there is a difference between a general ap- 
proval of an organization and a desire to 
send fraternal delegates to that organization 
and an estimate of the original purpose of 
such an organization. We might not be 
willing to declare ourselves as believing that 
the American Federation of Labor was or- 
ganized for the purpose of establishing what 
Jesus regarded as the kingdom of God on 
earth. There might be a difference of opinion 
as regards our judgment of the organizing 
principle of the American Federation of 
Labor, and still we might desire so to approve 
it as to send fraternal delegates there. It 
would seem to me that we might well retain 
the clause regarding the American Federation 
of Labor and still omit the paragraph that 
gives our confessed judgment of a supposed 
conscious purpose of the organization of these 
various conferences. 

Rev. CHARLES W. Casson. I wish to 
recall to the members of the American Uni- 
tarian Association the fact that at a meet- 
ing held under the auspices of the Presby- 
terian Church within a week at Atlantic 
City, 2,000 members of the Federation of 
Labor gathered and listened to addresses 
made by Presbyterian officials interested in 
the labor problem. If we make any in- 
vidious or discriminative preference or ex- 
ception to the American Federation of 
Labor, we are going to give grounds for what 
already has been charged against us time and 
time again, and not without reason,—that 
the Unitarian Church stands for the vested 
interests, stands for the capitalistic side, 
stands against labor. I do not believe that 
myself, but I see the very serious difficulty 
we are going to get in if we take any step 
which will seem to show to those outside 
that we are opposed in any way to the Fed- 
eration of Labor. We are also blind, I am 
sure, if we do not realize that the labor move- 
ment of to-day is perhaps the most religious 
movement in the world at the present time. 
Those of us who have been shutting ourselves 
up in our studies, not looking at the broader 
affairs of life, not studying deeper currents 
that are moving men to-day, have not 
realized, perhaps, that God is moving in the 
multitude, that God’s man is the average 
man, and the average man is the man with 
the dinner pail, who in all probability belongs 
to the Federation of Labor; and, if we do 
not recognize this fact, then are we indeed 
behind the times, behind those other denom- 
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professorship in sociology—and I do not sep- 
arate my sociology one particle from my re- 
ligion,—that the kingdom of heaven on earth 
to me means the coming of the great demo- 
cratic fraternal kingdom for which we are 
all working, and that I get my inspiration 
to preach the gospel—whether you call the 
gospel of Jesus or any other gospel—quite 
as much from the study of social, economic, 
and philanthropic conditions as I do from any 
other source. If I had to give up either of the 
two sources of inspiration, the inspiration 
I draw from the past or the inspiration I 
draw from the social, economic, and philan- 
thropic problems and efforts of the day, I 
would choose to keep the present-day in- 
spiration. And yet I am profoundly con- 
vinced that in the West and through the 
East our people have in many parishes 
grown restive under this misapprehension of 
some of our younger brethren, that, in order 
to be interested in social and political and 
economic questions, they must keep them 
before their people while they are in the 
pulpit on Sunday morning. I believe they 
have grown restive under that, and, if you 
gentlemen give them the opportunity by 
appointing a commission of that kind, you 
will get some infarmation, and I personally 
shall be sorry to have you get it. I do not 
want these representative men and women 
of the denomination to say just what they 
think about the people like myself and others 
who are interested fundamentally in great 
social and philanthropic problems at the 
present time, because I think they have 
been justly irritated by things that have 
been happening in the immediate past, 
so I shall vote against having such a com- 
mission appointed. It was well enough for 
the Baptists or the Presbyterians or the 
Episcopalians, or any other sect, to have 
commissions appointed and bring in their 
nice little programmes and say how to work, 
but that is not a reason why Unitarians 
should follow their own example. In doing 
that they are only following us, and follow- 
ing us a long time behind. Why, Channing 
appointed our commission, and Parker ap- 
pointed our commission, and Hale carried 
out its provisions, and the whole Unitarian 
body is devoted to this work. Therefore 
I hope you will vote down the proposition 
for a commission. To do anything that 
would be really worth while would take 
more time than we have got, and what you 
would get is not what these young gentlemen 
would want. 

Mr. Miwzs. Any commission that brings 
in a report which does not indorse 
the kind of preaching that Mr. Cummings 
gives in his church is not a representative 
Unitarian commission. Our president would 
not appoint such a commission. We need 
more light. We have not been professors 
of sociology, as Mr. Cummings has. We 
need somebody to help us out, we are work- 
ing in the dark. Even in our Fellowship 
for Social Justice, which has been so highly 
commended, we are working in the dark. 
We have not only light and heat, we have 
noise—which is perhaps just as important 
at times. Nothing has been said which 
bids us in any way shape our sentiments 
differently from those previously expressed. 

Rev. W. W. Peck (Winchendon, Mass.). 
With regard to possible effects upon our 
Unitarian body of any investigation that 


inations that are wiser, who see deeper than 
we do. Isincerely hope that, if we eliminate 
anything from the resolution, we shall omit 
all of the associations referred to in it. I 
think myself that we might well include 
them all. Whatever we do, let us not make 
the fatal mistake of making any’ discrimina- 
tion so as to put ourselves in the position of 
denouncing the Federation of Labor. 

Mr. Hotmes. Mr. President, I withdraw 
that amendment for the present; it is per- 
fectly obvious that it cannot be adopted. 


The President read the second clause in 
the preamble, stricken out by the Business 
‘Committee, after which the question was 
put on the adoption of the resolution as 
amended by the Business Committee and 
it was carried in its amended form, with a 
few negative votes. 

The motion was made from the floor to 
take the resolution, moved by Mr. Mills, 
from the table, and the motion prevailed. 


Rev. Epwarp Cummincs. I rise reluc- 
tantly, but I think it may be worth while 
to call the attention of the people who are 
advocating this commission to certain possi- 
bilities. I heard amusing suggestions this 
forenoon, that somebody wanted some lib- 
erty to proclaim the truth which God had 
revealed to him—and he has got it. If 
he thinks he will have any more after that 
commission has reported, he has not studied 
the constitution of Unitarian churches. The 
movers of this resolution probably want— 
if they want what I suppose they are in- 
terested in and what I am interested in— 
the right to talk about social questions and 
work for social reform with all their hearts, 
and with all their minds, incidentally, 
and I do not believe they want to have that 
curtailed even by the verdict of a representa- 
tive commission. At the present time if 
such a commission representing certain large 
bodies of people whom I could name to you, 
but I will not name,—the kind of people that 
I imagine would have to be appointed,—were 
to canvass our churches in the West and our 
churches in the East, among other things they 
would tell you pretty plainly that-a large 
majority of our Unitarian churches want their 
Sundays and their services on Sunday devoted 
to the worship of God and the preaching 
of the gospel and of religious and moral 
spiritual truth, not to the specific study 
of social questions. I do not believe that 
after what happened, for instance, at the 
meeting of the Fellowship for Social Justice 
on Sunday night, such a commission is likely 
to omit the opportunity to suggest to these 
countrymen who like to describe themselves 
as ‘‘young,” that, while it is perfectly willing 
that they should be Unitarians and have all 
the liberty that belongs traditionally to every 
Unitarian, and that they should emulate the 
example of Channing, whose existence they 
apparently have never heard of, and the ex- 
ample of Theodore Parker, which has been 
inspiring some of us for a number of years, 
and the programme of Dr. Hale,—while it 
is desirable there should be those things, I 
don’t believe they will for a moment omit 
the opportunity of reminding themselves that 
they do want to preach on the occasions of 
public worship, religion, spiritual and moral 
truth, not specific controverted topics about 
which people inevitably disagree. 

Now I say that, in spite of the fact that I 
came to the ministry from the chair of a 


may be inaugurated, I doubt the statement : 
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that any considerable number of men in 
our pulpits are monotonously bombarding 
their congregations with the consideration 
of special socialistic topics or topics of social 
reform. There are no more men than I can 
count upon the fingers of one hand whose 
view is so concentrated upon this problem 
to the exclusion of others as seriously to 
jeopardize the welfare of their own parish or 
hurt the professional standing of the Uni- 
tarian clergy. I have this year met with 
a marvellous change. It is true that 
Dr. Channing spoke his word, and it is 
lamentably true that but few have in- 
corporated that word into the activities 
of our church. Parker uttered his splendid 
message, and that message has been but 
dimly echoed in the pulpits of our own de- 
nomination. Out in the world where men’s 
hearts are stirred with the things that they 
see, and where men’s hands are being placed 
at this task to the end that it shall be made 
better, and they are endeavoring to do 
it without the benediction of the church, 
thete is a rumor well confirmed that the 
Unitarian body is not in sympathy with 
these workers; and what are we asking more 
than what has already been inaugurated in 
part? Mr. Forbes, I understand, is already 
fraternal delegate to the central body of the 
American Federation of Labor as represented 
in this community. We are only asking 
that our churches shall express their sym- 
pathy. We ask that we shall put ourselves 
abreast of the times, as did Channing and 
Parker and the men of that day, who, lead- 
ing reluctant followers, found the word in 
whose light service was to be rendered and 
stood there, and we, too, shall have the privi- 
lege of standing there and reaching out hands 
of sympathy. We shall not canvass the 
whole question—we cannot canvass it all 
in twelve months. The Fellowship for 
Social Justice has been working at it two 
years. We would like to have this com- 
mission complete this task. We do not con- 
template that any Unitarian commission shall 
perform the impossible, but that they shall 
cut out just the thing that they plan to do 
here and now, and make a start in which 
the whole body shall have some part. The 
great advantage that I can see to result 
from this thing,—it may be in the quieting 
effect upon the inflamed minds and con- 
sciences, it may be further contributions 
to the amusement of some who from so- 
ciological heights look down upon these 
manceuvers with amusement, but it will 
be something further than that. It will be 
something of balm to the wounded souls 
of certain fearful natures that fear that pos- 
sibly the utterances of last Sunday night at 
Arlington Street Church are the only word 
that is to be spoken from our body. I should 
deeply desire that a larger and more ample 
voice might be raised from our body to 
canvass the entire field of social opportunity 
and social service and to enlist our churches 
in that great undertaking. 


On motion the report of the Business 
Committee was rejected and the original 
motion substituted. 


Rey. B. R. BuLKELEY. If this committee 
which may be appointed should bring before 
us a luminous account of what in its judg- 
ment the ministers ought to do, we should 
be just as free then as now to determine 
what we ought to preach about. If the 
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wording of this resolution means a commit- 
tee of survey and only that, we are not 
asked to preach on this or that or the other 
feature, but we have the testimony of ex- 
perts and we use our judgment. Suppose 
they should refer to the milk problem in 
Boston,—well, I should say in Beverly it 
does not touch us, it never touched us. 
But we ought not to turn down a resolution 
which involves the establishment of a com- 
mittee for getting information. After we get 
the information, turn down the views if 
you want, and go to preaching what seems 
to be the wise thing in the situation in 
which you belong. Let us welcome any 
organization that shall further the knowl- 
edge of the facts, and then preach what 
seems to be the call of God in our own 
parishes now asevermore. I move that the 
committee, as an amendment, be ten in- 
stead of twenty-five. It would not be so 
expensive and can get together more easily. 
Mr. Minus. The reason that we want 
twenty-five is that we consider this a big 
job, and it necessarily will have to ‘di- 
vide itself among sub-committees. I ‘think 
twenty-five may be too many, but ten is 
too small. If the gentleman will make his 
amendment fifteen, I will accept it. 


friend Mr. Williams this morning, to be- 
long to the old men,—when I looked at 
Theodore Williams’s brown thatched head, 
I wondered how he had the audacity to clas- 
sify himself in that way,—but I certainly 
belong to the oldest generation of ministers. 
| Yet I remember that years ago, when Dr. 
Channing was apprised of the French Revo- 
lution and all Boston of a conservative nat- 
ure was shocked at the news, Dr. Channing 
went down the street with a light heart and 
shining face, and, meeting one of his friends 
who spoke to him about the matter, he ex- 
pressed his great joy over the news from 
France. ‘‘How young you seem!” said his 
‘friend. ‘‘Yes,” said Dr. Channing, ‘‘al- 
ways young for liberty.”’ 

When I see evidences of enthusiasm, life, 
zeal, self-sacrifice and devotion on the part 
of our young men, I thank God and take 
new courage. Do not believe this is a 
question which occupies the attention only 
of the church of America. In Holland, 
in England, and in France, to-day, in Ger- 
many and Italy, to some extent to-day, 
the social question is uppermost in all dis- 
cussions, and young men there are making 
the same plea for social regeneration which 
we find eloquently put forth in the mouths 
of our earnest young men among the Uni- 
tarian denomination in our own country. 
We cannot laugh down this great movement, 
we shall be unwise to ignore it. Let the 
older men as well as the younger men rec- 
ognize its importance, and thank God that 
our young men have spirit and hope for 
humanity, even if we differ with them some- 
what, and believe that time will shear to 
just proportions their social Utopias and 
bring many of them to more correct judg- 
ment and more tender and merciful opin- 
ion concerning those who stand on the other 
side of these great questions. I hope with 
all my heart we shall adopt this motion. 


been a close student of all the problems 
which to me are vital,—they are an essen- 
tial, vital, and fundamental part of my very 
soul; and, if you think, or any one thinks, 
that anything in this world can separate 
me from loyalty to them, you do not know 
me. 

“There is a great need to-day of a spiritual 
ministry, a ministry of the spirit, a ministry 
of a social nature, the arousing of a social 
conscience, and I have felt that to be at least 
a part of the service which I have endeavored 
to render there. I deny that there is a 
question before men to-day here or anywhere 
which more closely or intimately involves 
spiritual things than the bread-and-butter 
question,—the-question of labor, the ques- 
tion of how we get what we eat and what 
we wear. I want to stay in the Unitarian 
Church: I have wanted to stay in it. I 
believed it was a free church, but I do 
not believe that the Unitarian Church is 
where it ought to be. I do not believe the 
Unitarian Church has the moral dynamic 
that it ought to have, and I believe I have 
the right inside the church to tell the church 
why I feel as I do, and to do my part within 
the church, if possible, to bring it to the 
place which it ought to occupy. That is 
what Parker tried to do; that is what I am 
trying to do. If I cannot do it, I shall go 
somewhere else; but, as sure as there is a God, 
as sure as I live, somewhere, somehow, I shall 
speak my message and do my work.”’ 

Rev. Ernest C. Smith of Chicago, secre- 
tary of the Western Conference, was the next 
speaker. He emphasized the need of su- 
perintendence of the missionary churches 
which are not self-supporting, which is es- 
pecially true in his district, where one man 
has to divide his time between the office 
and the field, besides editing the Conference 
paper, The Western Conference News Letter. 
It is very clear, he said, that the secretary 
cannot be free for a large amount of new 
work in any one year if he. property attends 
to the work of superintendence. Some of 
the missionary churches, he said, had been 
unwisely started, and could never become self- 
supporting; and in some of these ‘cases he 
favored grouping them into circuits and 
in some instances establishing lay centres. 
Outside of the college towns he did not be- 
lieve in giving permanent support, which 
makes paupers of the churches and makes 
poor-spirited members of those churches. 

Rev. Henry W. Foote, secretary of the 
Department of Education, made a report 
on the work of his department in the sup- 
port of churches in the seats of the great 
State universities in [the West,—a work 
whose importance is recognized by the 
Catholic and other denominations, and 


which is proving of great usefulness to the 
Unitarian cause. 


Mr. Bulkeley accepted the modification. 


Rev. Pau, R. FrotuincHam. ‘The trouble 
with this resolution is that it asks for too 
much. These young gentlemen of whom 
we have heard so much—not all of them 
are as young as you would gather from listen- 
ing to them—have a very commendable de- 
sire for information, and those of us who have 
listened to them think that they ought to 
getit. I believe in yielding to their request, 
but they ask too much of any body or any 
committee of this sort. I am anxious to 
leave out one sentence here which will make 
this resolution read, ‘‘ That this commission 
shall be charged with the task of defining 
specifically the contribution which the 
churches, both individually a-d in their 
collective capacity, can and should make 
to the work of social progress and reform.”’ 
If the resolution reads that way, it will leave 
out these words,—and I submit it to any- 
body that a commission would find it pretty 
difficult. to do this,—‘‘to collect all avail- 
able facts as to the need of reform in the 
existing social order, describing methods of 
reform which in its judgment and in the 
light of the facts examined are most wise 
and efficacious.’’ I do not believe that any 
committee could agree upon that matter. 
But I think a committee of fifteen could 
agree and could define specifically the 
contribution which the churches can make 
to this great problem. Nearly fifteen years 
ago, at one of our conferences in Washing- 
ton, if you will turn back to the records, 
you will find that I there begged the National 
Conference, and especially Col. Carroll D. 
Wright, who was at that time the president 
of the National Conference, to give us 
young fellows expert information as to what 
as ministers of religion we could do in this 
great matter. It has been before the minds 
of a great many of us for a number of years, 
and the situation is not different from what 
it was. 

Rev. C. W. WENDTE. If there is anything 
that I deprecate in this discussion, it is a line 
of cleavage drawn between the old men and 
the young men. I cannot claim, like my 


The question being put, the resolution 
was adopted with a few dissenting votes. 


The PRESIDENT. Your Programme Com- 
mittee had provided that we should welcome 
this afternoon four of our efficient field secre- 
taries who are doing your work on the frontier. 
First is the field secretary of the Pacific 
coast and dean of the Pacific Unitarian 
School for the Ministry, Rev. Earl M. 
Wilbur of Berkeley. 


Mr. Wilbur in a short and stirring address 
gave what he termed a shining example in 
the work that one young man of last year’s 
graduating class from"the Harvard Divinity 
School was ‘doing on the Pacific Coast. 
Mr. Wilbur also spoke of the importance of 
active supervision of the new movements 
and of the necessity of having some one on 
the spot to tide over emergencies on the 
withdrawal of a pastor. He paid a high 
tribute to the successful work of-the field 
agent, who had rehabilitated the churches 
at Eureka, Cal., Everett, Wash., and had 
successfully established a church at Fresno, 
Cal. New churches are in construction at 
Eureka, Fresno, Woodland, and San Diego. 

Rev. William Thurston Brown, of Salt 
Lake City, field secretary for the Rocky 
Mountain Department, was next introduced. 
He welcomed the opportunity of speaking 
for a few minutes of the thing which meant 
more to him than anything else. ‘For 
|more than twenty years,’’ he said, “I have 


Free Religious Association 


of America. 


The forty-third annual convention of 
the Free Religious Association of America, 
held in Boston at the Parker Memorial 
Building, May 27, took the form of a com- 
memoration of the one hundredth anniversary 
of Theodore Parker’s birth. The spacious 
hall was crowded with a deeply interested 
company, among them not a few former 
members of Parker’s West Roxbury and 
| Boston Music Hall congregations. 
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The bust of Theodore Parker, by the 
sculptor Story, was decorated with flowers, 
and the programme displayed his portrait. 

Edwin D. Mead, who has been the able 
president of the Association for the past 
nine years,-introduced the speaking and 
the speakers, as well as his successor in 
the presidency of the society, Rev. Charles 
W. Wendte, who, on Mr. Mead’s urgent 
request, relieves him of the duties of that 
office. 

Four addresses on Parker were given by 
representative men, each notable in its 
way. Rey. Dr. George A. Gordon, pastor 
of the Old South Congregational Church, 
a large-minded and large-hearted man, while 
dealing somewhat severely with the harsh 
attacks made by Parker on the sins and sin- 
ners of his day, and unconsciously falling 
into somewhat the same strain in char- 
acterizing Parker’s delinquencies, yet paid 
him a high and discriminating tribute for 
his services to religion and social reform. 

Rev. Charles F. Dole was at his best in 
in pleading with sweet reasonableness for 
greater devotion on the part of men and 
women to-day to the great causes which 
Parker espoused in his lifetime, and which 
he bequeathed to posterity, a sacred legacy, 
for furtherance and establishment. 

Rev. John Haynes Holmes of New York, 
with a young man’s ardor and loyalty, 
defended Parker from the charges of in- 
temperate speech and unfair denunciation. 
Parker’s seemingly paradoxical character, 
as both a religious mystic and a militant 
reformer, implied no inconsistency. Even 
so Jesus of Nazareth knelt in Gethsemane 
in prayer, and enjoined on his followers the 
duty of unlimited love and forgiveness; but, 
in contact with the arrogant, scoffing Phari- 
sees, kindling with righteous indignation, 
denounced them with withering, blistering 
words of rebuke, and drove the mercenary 
money-changers from the Holy of Holies. 

Rabbi Stephen S. Wise of New York, 
with impetuous and vehement oratory, 
gave utterance to his admiration for Parker, 
and the continuing need for his spirit and 
methods in modern life and society. 

As one listened to these varied opinions 
as to Parker’s course as a preacher and re- 
former, one could but feel how much tem- 
perament, period of life, personal and re- 
ligious antecedents, and present environ- 
ment were responsible for them, and note 
once more how a truly great man influences 
his cotemporaries and successors in mani- 
fold, congenial ways. 

The dinner in the afternoon was presided 
over by Rev. Charles W. Wendte, who, 
after some reminiscences of his boyhood’s 
connection with Parker, spoke of the unique 
interest of the occasion which gathered 
around the tables so many of Parker’s 
former coworkers, friends, and parishioners. 
Before him had been placed a cluster of 
lilies-of-the-valley, culled that very morning 
from Parker’s former garden by the old 
West Roxbury parsonage. Later in the 
afternoon these were sent to Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, prevented by home festivities 
on the occasion of her ninety-first birthday 
from attending the meeting. A communi- 
cation from Mrs. Howe was read, testifying 
to her unbroken affection and gratitude for 
the inspirer of her young womanhood. 

Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson, erect 
in figure and graceful and witty in speech, 
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though with enfeebled voice, was greeted 
by a rising audience as he began his address. 
He spoke of his warm friendship with Parker, 
and their common endeavors for religious 
progress and social and political reform, and 
paid a high tribute to his remarkable scholar- 
ship. 

His announcement that this would be his 
last appearance before a public audience 
lent added pathos to his words. One felt 
as if he were present at the closing of an 
epoch in American life and letters. Frank 
B. Sanborn of Concord, the trusted friend 
of Parker’s later years and his literary 
executor, narrated a new and _ interesting 
episode in the anti-slavery career of Parker. 
Rufus Leighton, the reporter, editor, and 
publisher of Parker’s prayers and discourses, 
unable to come in person because of ad- 
vanced years, sent a poetical tribute. Revs. 
Henry G. Spaulding and James De Nor- 
mandie gave interesting reminiscences. Dr. 
Edward W. Emerson of Concord read from 
unpublished journals of his father the latter’s 
appreciation of Parker and added his own 
word. President F. W. Hamilton of Tuft’s 
College and Revs. Mr. Farrell of South 
Acton and John Haynes Holmes of New 
York, representing a later generation of 
Parker’s admirers, brought their personal 
tributes. Mr: Holmes’s eulogy was in the 
form of an eloquent andringing poem. Mrs. 
Lucia Ames Mead spoke of Parker’s efforts 
in behalf of woman’s intellectual and social 
elevation. Between the speeches hymns 
by Samuel Johnson, F. IL. Hosmer, and 
Parker were sung. The proceedings and 
papers will be published. 

It has been long since a meeting of the 
Free Religious Association has enlisted such 
wide-spread and deep interest. It prophe- 
sies continued life and usefulness for the 
society whose treasury has been enriched 
by a bequest of several thousand dollars 
from the estate of the late John C. Haynes. 


The Tuckerman School. 


At the graduating exercises of the Tucker- 
man School, May 18, certificates were given 
to Marian Cole, Anna May Peabody, and 
Gertrude Elizabeth Reed, who had taken 
elective courses covering two years, and to 
Elena Horn Donaldson and Emma Isabel 
Noyes, who had finished the one year’s 
course. 

In his address Dr. Francis G. Peabody 
emphasized the thought of the new move- 
ment which the school represents and the 
difference between this school and the college 
or class-room work elsewhere. It is the 
power of religious life that gives efficiency 
and reality to ideals, and the Tuckerman 
School rests on that power. 

A pleasing feature of the exercises was the 
group of songs sung by Miss Cole of the grad- 
uating class. 

On Friday, May 20, a meeting of the fac- 
ulty and directors of the school was held in 
Channing Hall, to form with past and present 


Marriages. 


In Pepperell, Mass., rst inst., at the home of the 
groom’s parents, by Rey. Granville Pierce of Ashby, 
Major Thomas O. Parker of Kentucky Military Institute, 
Lyndon, Ky., and Lucy E. Woodward of Milford, N.H. 


In the Unitarian Church, Winchester, Mass., 4th inst., 
by Rev. William I. Lawrance, George William Gilmore of 
Lynn and Rena F. Crowley of Winchester. 


64) 
Deaths. 


PHELAN.—At Portland, Me., June 5, ro10, Rev. 
William Tait Phelan, Pastor Emeritus of Preble Chapel, 
aged 77 years, 10 months, 5 days. 

TILDEN.—At her home in Milton, Mass., June 6, toro, 
Mary Louise Tilden, widow of the late Rev. William 
Phillips Tilden. 


IN LOVING REMEMBRANCE OF 
MRS. HELEN L. FOGG 
June, 1909—Norwell, Mass. 


MRS. JOHN W. HAYWARD. 

The death of Mrs. John W. Hayward at Walpole, N.H., 
June 1, 1910, has saddened a community which during 
the long and useful life she led in its midst had learned to 
turn to her for help and inspiration. Mrs. Hayward was 
a lifelong resident of Walpole, and was identified with all 
the best interests of the community. 

She was the daughter of Dr. Ebenezer Morse and Esther 
Crafts, his wife. A tablet in the Unitarian Church in 
Walpole commemorates their devoted interest and service 
there, and the example they set was faithfully followed 
by their daughter. The church has always been loyally 
supported by the women of its congregation, whose un- 
tiring efforts have made its existence possible; but it re- 
mained for Mrs. Hayward to establish, in 1892, the first 
regular Alliance Branch, connected with the National 
organization. She wasits first president, and, when unable 
to fulfil longer its active duties, was made honorary 
president for life. As far as her strength would permit 
she was a regular attendant at its meetings, always ready 
to add her word of interest, and always emphasizing the 
ideal and spiritual side of the work, which the actual 
material needs of a church may sometimes thrust into 
the background. Her loyalty was unswerving, and her 
fine tact and judgment never at fault. She gave always 
liberally of her time and strength, but there remains to us 
a tangible gift, especially characteristic of her,—an ex- 
quisite piece of embroidery, which, framed and looking 
like a beautiful painting, hangs in the Hastings Memorial 
Parish House. 

The same influence which she exerted in her church 
work she made felt in all the life around her. Her home 
became a centre for all that was best and most helpful. 
Young and old turned to her, equally sure of a welcome and 
a glimpse of a life ideal in its peace, simplicity, and beauty, 
which we of to-day too seldom see. The garden which 
she loved and tended herself, with its profusion of rare 
and old-fashioned flowers, seems so typical of her, that it 
is impossible to dissociate the two. 

Mrs. Hayward was a woman of keen intellect, fond of 
reading and always well informed on topics of the day. 
Toward the close of her life she prepared for her grand- 
children her reminiscences, wishing to preserve for them 
a memory of the past “when grandmother would not be 
here to ask.” 

In rgor Mr. and Mrs. Hayward celebrated their golden 
wedding, a mile-stone in a home life too ideal to be more 
than mentioned here. At eighty years ends. a life that 
quietly and unobtrusively has been a potent influence 
for good in all that it has touched. M. H. B, 


Addresses. 


The address of Rev. Eugene R. Shippen 
during July and August will be West Falmouth, Mass. 

Rev. Edward A. Horton’s address con- 
tinues to be 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


A LADY having a pleasant and comfortable home, 
LA living alone, wishes to find a lady to join her in oc- 
cupying this home. Good rooms, nice yard with shade, 
near everything, on nice street. Address D., Christian 
Register, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


N IDEAL SUMMER at Beautiful Saugatuck on 

Lake Michigan. Summer School conducted by Mr. 

and Mrs. Benjamin Fay Mills. [Accessibility, Beauty, 

Rest, Comfort, Fellowship, Reinvigoration, and Spiritual 

Culture. Write at once for illustrated booklet to Secre- 
tary, Summer School, Saugatuck, Mich. 


ITUATION as cook or general housework by a 
\ young woman, where she can have her son, 1o years, 
with her. References given. Apply H. A. C., Christian 
Register, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


5 ie RENT, July and August. A 9-room house, 


furnished, all modern; large lawn and nice shade. 
Address H. S. Brown, 49 Conway Street, Greenfield, Mass, 


UTORING IN FAMILY CAMP.— Harvard 

Senior will take two or three boys at the Eliot Camp 

on Lake Memphremagog. ‘Tutoring for school or college 

examinations. Boating, fishing, tramping. References to 

the Dean of Harvard College, masters in the Roxbury Latin 

School, and others on request. For particulars address 
Frederick M. Eliot, 4 Hapgood Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
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students and others engaged in similar work 
a Tuckerman School Association. 

A delightful luncheon was served after the 
meeting, the success of which was largely 
due to the committees who had the affair in 
charge. Songs were sung by Miss Marian 
Richards and Miss Ruth C. Dutcher, and 
short speeches were made by members of 
the Board of Directors of the school. 

Miss Hope Fagan was elected president 
and Miss Marion Cole, secretary-treasurer, 
for the ensuing year, and Mrs. Guild, Mr. 
John H. Edwards, and Miss Harriet E. John- 
son, directors. 


The Pension Fund. 


May I call the attention of the ministers 
to the following resolution passed at the 
last annual meeting of the Unitarian Ser- 
vice Pension Society :— 


“Resolved, That ministers having reached | 
the age of sixty-five, and having served | 
twenty years in the Unitarian ministry, be| 


requested to notify the treasurer of this so- 
ciety at once, that their names may be added 
to the pension list.” 

If such ministers will notify me at 188 
County Street, Attleboro, Mass., it will 
materially aid the executive committee of 


the society in making out the list of those) 


entitled to a pension. 
Joun H. APPLEBEE, Treasurer. 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


An Opening Word. 


Rev. William I. Lawrance, speaking for 
the first time as president of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society, said:— 


In accepting the presidency of the Unita- 
rian Sunday School Society, I do so with a 
full understanding of the difficulties and 
problems of the work. But all other con- 
siderations are lost in a perception of the 
splendid opportunity that confronts us. 

Religion is the central interest of life. Its 
presence in active form makes or mars 
character, according as it is nobly or ignobly 
apprehended, and its absence starves the 
soul. 

Among methods of promoting the religious 
life, religious education holds the greatest 
promise and most commends itself to our 
acceptance. To lead forming lives and 
characters into the best we know of religious 
thought and conduct is our greatest re- 
sponsibility. 

Religious education, furthered in many 
ways, depends chiefly upon the Sunday- 
school for its successful promotion. It 
follows that the church has no other work 
more vital or urgent than the adequate 
support of the Sunday-school. 

In the denomination, as in the separate 
churches, Sunday-school interests deserve 
a foremost place. Upon the task of guiding 
the minds of our young people into rational 
faith and their lives into ways of purity 
and service we should consecrate our best 
endeavor. No ability is too high, no cult- 
ure too advanced, no appliances too good, 
no expenditure of time or money too great 
in the furthering of this end. 

From all this it follows that the work of 
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As your president I make no 


I take it 


same. 

I call upon you, the men and women of the 
Unitarian Church, to join me in this work. 
The Sunday School Society needs the best 
you have,—time, culture, strength, ideals, 
and prayerful good will. Money, too, we 
shall want, enough to make the Society 
effective where it is most needed, in the 
field. Your newly-elected president knows 
there is work to do among our churches, 
work that can be done only by the living 
presence. To be in some Sunday-school 
every Sunday in the school year; to hold 
teachers’ meetings, parents’ meetings, con- 
ferences and institutes, from Ottawa to 
Jacksonville and from Manitoba to San 
Diego,—this is his ambition. 

At present our Society is able to employ 
only one officer, its president, who must per- 
form the duties of that station, and, as well, 
those of a field secretary. The present in- 
come of the Society, while enough to support 
a comfortable office administration, is not 
enough to cover the necessary travelling ex- 
penses of even your president. He believes, 
however, that it is necessary only to let it 
be known that he intends to take the field, 
to insure a quick and adequate response. 
I expect to see the income of our society 
rise to $10,000 during the current year 
and our invested funds to increase to $100,000 
within five years. At our next annual meet- 
ing we should be able to announce the ap- 
pointment of a second field officer, prefer- 
ably a university-trained expert in religious 
education. 

Do these expectations display a great con- 
fidence? That confidence rests upon an 
intense conviction, which your president 
shares with a growing multitude of workers 
in this field, that the cause we represent is of 
primal importance. It rests, also, upon an 
experience of years in religious work, dur- 
ing which time he has never known a real 
need, adequately presented, to fail of sup- 
port. 

Our church is loyal. The human heart 
rings true. The rising generations call to 
us for guidance. We will not disappoint 
them. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


The Essex Conference of Unitarian churches 
will meet with the Unitarian church in North 
Andover, Mass., Wednesday, June 15, at 
10 A.M. In the morning Mr. Frank B. San- 
born and Rev. Dr. Charles W. Wendte will 
speak on Theodore Parker. In the afternoon 
Rev. Elmer S. Forbes will speak on ‘‘Some 
Opportunities for Unprofessional Social Ser- 
vice.”’ 


The First Parish Church of West Roxbury 
will celebrate the centenary of Theodore 
Parker’s birth on Sunday afternoon, June 12, 


at 3.45, at the church, corner of Centre and 
Corey Streets, West Roxbury. Mr. Frank 
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our Sunday School Society should take a]B. Sanborn of Concord, Rev. Henry G. 
foremost place among our denominational 
interests. 
promises save this, that all my time, all, my 
energies, and such abilities as I may have 
are henceforth to be devoted to this work, 
to the exclusion of all others. 
up at a distinct sacrifice, a fact that will make 
|me the more free to ask others to do the 


Spaulding, and Rabbi Charles Fleischer will 
make addresses. Dr. Charles F. Dole of 
Jamaica Plain and other prominent Unitarian 
ministers will participate in the services. 
This was Parker’s first parish, and the 
speeches will be made from his old pulpit. 
The public will have an opportunity to see 
many relics of Theodore Parker, including 
the bowl from which he christened Robert 
Gould Shaw, the old clock by which he timed 
his discourses, and the Tiffany memorial 
window. A pilgrimage may be made to the 
old Brook Farm settlement and also Parker’s 
West Roxbury home and the old church of 
the parish. Trains leave the South Station 
or Back Bay Station on the Dedham branch 
at about three o’clock for Highland Station. 
The church is two minutes’ walk up Corey 
Street. Surface trolley cars leave the Forest 
Hills Terminal every few minutes. West 
Roxbury, Charles River, and Needham cars 
pass the church. Get off at Corey Street in 
front of the church. 


Churches, 

FaIRHAVEN, Mass.—The Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. Frank L. Phalen: Mr. and Mrs. 
Phalen sail for a three months’ stay in Europe 
on the Ivernia on June 7. Mr. Phalen is 
to preach in several English pulpits in 
London and elsewhere. The church year 
in Fairhaven has been one of steady and 
wholesome activity. There has been a 
notable advance in the Sunday-school work 
and a large increase in numbers. The school 
is now one of the largest in the denomina- 
tion. The Men’s Club of 150 members 
has had a prosperous and interesting year, 
and is looking forward to the future with 
confidence. ‘There is a continual stream of 
visitors from a distance who come to see the 
wonderful beauty and architectural splen- 
dor of this unique church. The Sunday 
congregations are always of a cosmopolitan 
character because of the strangers who are 
drawn here in the same spirit that animates 
travellers who visit the shrines of the Old 
World. The calendar for the three months 
Mr. Phalen is to be in Europe announces the 
following preachers: June 12, Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham; June 19, Rev. Will- 
iam W. Fenn, D.D.; June 26, Rev. Samuel 
A. Eliot, D.D.; July 3, Rev. William B. 
Geoghegan; July 10, Rev. Thomas Van 
Ness; July 17, Rev. Augustus P. Reccord; 
July 24, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D.; July 
31, Rev. George H. Badger; August 7, 
Rev. Edward Hale; August 14, Rev. Will- 
iam W. Fenn, D.D.; August 21, Rev. 
Lewis G. Wilson; August 28, Rev. U. G. B. 
Pierce, D.D.; September 4, Rev. Charles 
E. Park. The town of Fairhaven is at 
work making plans and considering designs 
for a public memorial to Mr. Henry Huttles- 
ton Rogers. The purpose is to set up some 
worthy and beautiful memorial to commem- 
orate the service of Mr. Rogers, but no 
specific plan has as yet been decided upon. 
The idea is that this memorial shall be the 
popular free-will offering of the people of 
the town to testify to their grateful appre- 
ciation of Mr. Rogers’s matchless benefac- 
tions to his native town. On Sunday, 
May 15, a service in recognition of the first 
anniversary of Mr. Rogers’s death was held 
in the Memorial Church. Every seat in 
the church was occupied, and a lovely cross 


aa 
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of purple and white orchids, Mr. Rogers’s 
favorite flower, adorned the pulpit. No 
one can realize, who does not live in the 
town, what a service for social and civic up- 
lifting Henry MHuttleston Rogers rendered 
to his home in Southern Massachusetts. 
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Lincotn, Mass.—Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Society, Rev. James De Normandie, 
D.D.: The usual summer services will be 
held every Sunday afternoon at 3.30 from 
June to September, inclusive: June 5 and 
12, Dr. De Normandie; June 19, Rev. 
Julian C. Jaynes of West Newton; and 
June 26, Rev. William H. Lyon, D.D., of 
Brookline will preach. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


May 4. Society in Schenectady, N.Y............. $10.00 
5. Society in Canton, Mass.... ........... 50.00 
9. First Parish in Brookline, Mass.......... 25.00 
9. First Society in Somerville, Mass........ 5.00 
to. First Society in Somerville, Mass., addi- 
Gena)... OAR eee ge one ia. na aie 25.00 
to. Norfolk Church, Dorchester, Mass........ 5.00 
10. Society in West Upton, Mass............ 61.00 


. Society in Rockland, Mass............... I 
rz, John Eaton Shepardson, Johnson City, 


T 
prmeociery in seattle, Wash...........0000048+ 


16 i 

18. Society in Walpole, Mass. e 

19. Society in Derby, Conn................. i 
19. Church of the Unity, Worcester, Mass..... 2.00 
19. Society in Potter Place, N.H............. I.00 
24. Austin H. Church, Chagrin Falls, Ohio 5.00 
25. Society in Woodland, Cal................ 9.00 
“2 5. Second Parish in Worcester, Mass........ 20.00 
26, AUP TORI E Dy Aen hams ths. viens 2,00 

31. Bulfinch Church Branch, Women’s Na- 

PIO ALAMANCE CeO (.noke,ssc.eyeceysincasssainiawaa cn 5.00 
$208.53 


Francis H. LInNcoun, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


West Roxbury Meeting-house. 


OPEN AIR SERVICES. 


Beginning June 12 there will be a series 
of four open air services, as in former years, 
on the grass at the side of the old West 
Roxbury Meeting-house, corner of Church 
and Centre Streets, Bellevue Station. 

The first service will be conducted by the 
Rev. George L. Cady of Dorchester, and the 
music will be led by the Page Class Chorus 
of Roxbury. 

June 19 will be a service in memory of 
Theodore Parker, whose only settlement was 
over the society that worshipped in this 
meeting-house on June 21, 1837. This ser- 
vice will be conducted by Rev. Francis H. 
Rowley, D.D., with addresses by Mr. Edwin 
D. Mead and Rev. Charles W. Wendte, D.D., 
who personally knew Mr. Parker. 

The third service on June 26 will be con- 
ducted by Rev. Edward Hale of Brookline, 
and the fourth and last service, on July 3, 
will be by Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, D.D., 
of Cambridge. 

These services are held at five o’clock in 
the afternoon. Both steam and electric cars 
stopping at Bellevue Station will bring 
strangers very near to the meeting-house, 
and a hearty welcome is extended to all. 


Hymn Books Offered. 

The Second Parish, Worcester, Mass., 
has 63 copies of the ‘‘Sunday-school Ser- 
vice Book and Hymnal,” 63 copies ‘‘Sun- 
day-school Hymn and Tune Service Book,” 
42 copies ‘‘Social Hymns and Tunes,”’ all 
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NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


in usable condition. Any or all of these 
will be given to any church or Sunday-school 


that can make use of them. 
A. S. GARVER. 


THE TEMPLETON INN 
TEMPLETON, MASS. 


A SUMMER RESORT 
**In the heart of the Massachu- 


setts Highlands”’ 


Steam heat in every room, private 
baths, elevator, electric lights, bracing 
air, pure water, best of beds, good 
food, fine service. Send for booklet. 

PercivaL BLopcetr, Manager. 


Templeton, Mass., April 20, 1910. 


The Christian Examiner. 


A set of the Christian Examiner, vols. 
ilxvi., 1824 to 1856, fairly well bound in 33 
vols., is offered to any one who will pay trans- 
portation. Melvin Brandow, Plymouth, Mass. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homesto needy 
children. s 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, President. 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y, Wm. H. Slocum, 7reas. 
arker B. Field, Superintendent, 
277 Tremont St., Boston. 
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Pleasantries, 


Cook (delivering ultimatum to mistress 
and her daughters at tea table): ‘‘Ye’ll vote 
like I vote—you and the young leddies—or 
I'll quit ye. ‘‘Merciful heavens! And the 
Van Damms expected on Thursday!’—Life. 


“Now,’’ asked the instructor, ‘‘if George 
Washington were alive to-day, what practi- 
cal part do you think he would play in pres- 
ent-day politics, judging from the past?” 
A-prolonged silence on the part of the pupils 
followed. Finally one lad saw a way out. 
“Sir,’’ he queried, ‘“‘wouldn’t he be too old?” 
Lippincoit’s. 


As the celebrated soprano began to sing, 
little Johnnie became greatly exercised over 
the gesticulations of the orchestra conductor. 
“What’s that man shaking his stick at her 
for?” he demanded indignantly. ‘‘Sh-h! 
He’s not shaking his stick at her.” But 
Johnnie was not convinced. ‘‘Then what is 
she hollering for?’’—Ererybody’s. 


The late Neil Burgess used to clinch, with 
an anecdote, his claim that scoffers at re- 
ligion were always ignorant. ‘A coarse, 
swaggering fellow,’’ he would begin, ‘‘de- 
clared in a barber shop, ‘I don’t believe in 
no hereafter. You live and die, and that’s 
the end of ye.’ ‘Why, you must be a Uni- 
tarian, George,’ the barber said. ‘Huh, not 
me,’ was the reply, ‘I’m too fond o’ me meat 
for that.’”’ 


The conductor in a Brooklyn trolley car 
took in a dime from an Italian and gave no 
change. He afterward did the same thing 
to an Irishman. -When he passed’ through 
the car again, the Italian said, ‘‘I want a 
nickel-a;’’ but. he was told to shut up or 
be pitched out of the car. The Irishman 
made the same request and received the 
same answer, whereupon he said, ‘‘ You can 
play that tune on a hand organ, but you 
cannot play it on a harp.”’ 


May came home from the seminary the 
other day and began hunting for a book. 
She wanted Tennyson’s complete works. 
We found it for her, but the piece she wanted 
was not there. ‘““‘We have to get ‘In a 
Garden’ for Wednesday,’ she said. But 
my memory regarding “In a Garden”’ failed 
me. At last we gaveitup. ‘‘Buy the book 
at the bookstore if they have it,’’ I said, 
“T should be interested to read it myself.” 
But she brought home ‘‘ Enoch Arden.” 


An elderly Indian colonel boasted that 
he had a tranquil disposition which nothing 
could ruffle, but he took up golf. One day 
while playing a foursome, he got into a 
notorious ‘‘ Devil’s Punchbowl”’ bunker, and 
spent a terrible fifteen minutes trying first 
to find his ball and then to play it out. He 
tried nearly every club in vain, and at last, 
glaring like a demon, he smashed them one 
after another across a jagged rock. ‘‘What 
are you doing?”’ cried one ofthe party above. 
“Tt’s all right!’ he snorted. ‘“‘It’s—it’s 
better to—break your clubs than to—to lose 
your temper.’’— Strand Magazine. 


Senator Daniel of Virginia is the author 
of a standard work on “Negotiable Instru- 
ments.’’ On one occasion he explained how 
he came to write it. ‘It was this way,’’ he 
said. ‘‘Somebody asked me whether a 
sight draft. bore interest, and I couldn’t 
tell him. I-was so ashamed of my igno- 
rance that I determined to master the ques- 
tion at once, and from my study on this 
point I got the idea of writing a book on 
the subject.’’. ‘‘ Well, Senator, 
friend, ‘‘does a sight draft bear interest?” 
Senator Daniel reflected for some moments, 
and then replied, “I declare, 
gotten.”’—Law: Notes. 
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ful, in one of New England’s most beautiful residential 

villages. Instructors able, experienced, mature. ‘Thorough 

preparation for college. Unusual attention given boys 

underseventeen. Well-regulated daily lives for all. Large, 

a mnasium with swimming pool, For catalog, address 
moe R. Ware, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 
July 6-21, 1910 
Subject, THE PARISH MINISTER 


Lecturers: Presidents Faunce and Fitch; Professors 
W. A. Brown, M. Calkins, Carver, Dewey, 


Mitchell, Perry, Ryder, Walker; Bishop Williams and 


Drs. R. Calkins, Crothers, De Normandie, Emrich, 
Gordon, Judson. 
Fee for the entire course $15.00. 
A pamphlet giving detailed announcements and_full 
information will be sent on application to the Dean 
of the Harvard Divinity School, Cambridge, Mass. 


Ready May 1 
PIONEERS OF RELIGIOUS 
LIBERTY IN AMERICA 


The latest addition to the 


“Great Affirmations” 


Series 
A UNITARIAN LIBRARY OF 
PAPER-COVERED BOOKS 
A New Volume Added Every Month 


8vo. 396 pp. 50 cents net in 
paper covers; by mail, 62 cents 


The eleven chapters making up this note- 
worthy volume, by as many different well- 
known contributors, set forth some of the great 
principles through which religious freedom in 
this country was achieved, and the connection 
with these principles of ‘the great men who 
advocated them and gave them their power 
and enduring vitality. These eleven cham- 
pions of religious freedom were truly pioneers 
in the work in which they became so conspicu- 
ous, and no one can so fully realize the sig- 
nificance of our present freedom of thought 
in religious matters as by reading this account 
of the inception and growth of the religious 
principles which constitute so valued a part 
of our religious inheritance. 


[This volume, owing to its size, is an exception to the regular 
price of the series. 


ALREADY ISSUED 
The Great Affirmations of Religion. 
Thomas R. Slicer. 
Pillars of the Temple. By Minot J. Savage. 
Endeavors after the Christian Life. By 
James Martineau. 
Some Ethical Phases of the Labor Ques= 


By 


tion. By Carroll D. Wright. 

The Influence of Emerson. By Edwin D. 
Mead. 

The Supremacy of Jesus. By Joseph H. 
Crooker. 

West Roxbury Serinons. By Theodore 
Parker, 


25 cents each; by mail, 33 cents 
PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 


American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


| Printers 
272 CONGRESS STREET, 
BOSTON. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & C0. 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


86 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & 60,, LTD, 
LONDON 


Educational. 


For Girls. 
183 Central Street, Springfield, Mass. 


College Preparatory and General Course. Music 
and Art for elementary and advanced students, 


Two year Domestic Science Course. Four attrac- 
tive houses in beautiful grounds. New Gymnas- 


ium and outdoor sports. 
Boston and New York. The absence of raw east 
winds makesit Bory desirable for girls with a ten= 
dency to colds and throat troubles. College cer- 
tificate privileges. 
I Principals : 
John MacDuffie, Ph. D. 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, A. B. J 


Halfway between 


PROCTOR ACADEM' MY 


ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitarian School for beth sexes. 
Tuition and Board, 250 a year. Courses in Business and 
Domestic Science. New Gymnasium. Bye! Separate Dor- 
mitories. College Certificate. T. P. F. R. Prenctbal. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Rev. SAMUEL fe eyo! D.D., President, Trustees, 
Catalogue address 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Masa. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL 


A school where boys are taught Be be self- 
reliant. Individual instruction. Thoro' 
preparation for colle; 
Athletic training. For catalogue, address 
Everett Starr Jones, Headm 
Box AA, West Newton, Mass. 

ERIC FOREST SCHOOL 

POWDER POINT, - DUXBURY, MASS. 

Box 638. ¥F, B. KNAPP, Director. 


The Highland Military Academy 
WORCESTER, MASS. Established in 1856 | 
Healthful location in the “Heart of the Commonwealth’” 


Efficient faculty. Preparation for the at inetitutions. 


Terms $goo. Rt. Rev. A. H. Vinton. D.D 
Address Joseph Alden Shaw, A.M., H 
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